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Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
and  Director  of  Education 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
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1978 


Dr.   Roy  E.   Simpson  served  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  State  of  California  during  the  years  of  the  state's  most  phenomenal  growth. 
In  other  places  and  times  there  surely  have  been  mass  migrations  of  people, 
but  never  in  history  had  an  attempt  been  made  to  expand  an  educational  system 
to  keep  pace  with  such  a  rapidly -growing  population. 

The  expansion  of  education  in  California  during  the  Simpson  years  was 
therefore  unique.     The  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  enrollment  growth 
during  the  period  was  from  1,  861,  885  to  3,  734,  255.     From  the  late  40s  to 
the  early  50s  a  brand  new  school  would  have  had  to  be  opened  every  week  in 
the  year  in  order  to  house  the  children  of  the  newcomers.     This  goal  was  not 
always  reached,  but  Dr.   Simpson  was  able  to  ensure  that  no  students  went 
unhoused  even  though  at  times  double  sessions  were  commonplace.     A  nation 
wide  effort  was  instituted  to  recruit  qualified  teachers  and  sooner  than  anyone 
even  dared  to  hope  the  abundant  crop  of  school-age  children  were  not  only 
accommodated,  but  were  housed  in  the  most  innovative  and  modern  structures 
that  could  be  found  any  place  in  the  world. 

Pioneered  in  California,  community  colleges --or  junior  colleges  as  they 
were  then  called- -certainly  received  their  greatest  impetus  and  growth  during 
the  Simpson  years. 

Moreover,   he  also  had  the  responsibility  for  the  budding  state  college 
system.     It  grew  from  7  to  17  campuses  during  the  period  1945-1962. 

Since  appropriate  recognition  of  Dr.   Simpson's  leadership  during  this 
period  has  heretofore  gone  unrecorded,   the  report  which  follows  is  long  overdue. 

I  personally  came  to  know  Dr.   Simpson  in  1958.     He  established  a  com 
mission  to  assist  and  advise  school  districts  in  opening  opportunities  for  minorities 
to  be  employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  without  discrimination.     A  civil 
service  position  of  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Commission  was  created.     After 
I  passed  the  examination,    Dr.   Simpson  selected  me  from  among  the  eligible 
candidates. 
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I  was  to  learn  later  that  Dr.   Simpson  was  always  careful  in  selecting 
personnel,   but  once  selected  they  were  given  freedom  to  be  creative  and  were 
always  given  his  support.     Because  of  his  fairness,    Dr.   Simpson  always  had 
our  fierce  loyalty. 

He  stood  out  as  a  man  of  principle.     He  was  one  of  the  few  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  who  voted  to  retain  professors  at  the  University  who 
had  become  victims  of  the  McCarthy  era. 

In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  growth  and  the  turbulence  that  characterized 
the  politics  of  the  times,  he  was  able  to  gently,   quietly,   and  firmly  move 
California  education  to  a  position  of  leadership  in  the  nation.     I  am  pleased  that 
through  this  report  his  accomplishments  are  finally  being  recognized. 


WILSON  RILES 

Superintendent  of  Publy6  Instruction 


ill 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY 


Appointed  by  Governor  Earl  Warren  to  fill  an  unexpired  term  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  Roy  Simpson  went  on  to  win  four 
statewide  elections  and  serve  for  seventeen  years  (1945-1962)  as  head  of  the 
California  public  school  system.   He  discusses  some  of  the  high  points  and 
insights  of  those  years  in  the  following  oral  history  memoir,  describing  an 
era  when  there  was  ample  funding  for  education  and  he  could  enjoy  the 
satisfactions  of  building  a  new  headquarters  in  Sacramento  and  implementing 
a  broad  plan  to  reorganize  and  expand  the  Department  of  Education. 

An  affable,  stocky  man,  Dr.  Simpson  welcomed  the  interviewer  to  his 
pleasant,  ranch-style  home  near  Land  Park  in  Sacramento  for  four  interviews, 
which  were  recorded  on  May  2,  May  19,  June  9,  and  June  28,  1977.   Although 
apologetic  for  his  moderate  hearing  problem  and  lack  of  recall  of  some  bygone 
details,  he  nonetheless  provides  a  clear  sense  of  placid  working  relation 
ships  with  the  elected  state  board  of  education,  legislature,  and  an  able 
department  staff,  which  carried  much  of  the  day-to-day  detail  work. 

He  reports  with  obvious  enjoyment  on  his  ex  officio  role  as  a  member  of 
the  University  of  California  regents  and  the  Coordinating  Council  on  Higher 
Education.   The  Coordinating  Council  had  been  established  to  clarify  the 
roles  of  UC,  junior  colleges,  and  the  state  colleges,  which  were  then 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  so  under  Dr.  Simpson's 
direction.   One  senses  that  he  was  supportive  of  the  state  colleges'  effort 
to  compete  with  the  University  and  to  become  a  separate,  independent  system. 

Throughout  the  memoir  there  is  evidence  of  a  strong  bond  between  Dr. 
Simpson  and  fellow  school  administrators  throughout  the  state,  many  of  whom 
he  knew  from  his  earlier  experience  as  superintendent  of  local  school 
districts  and  active  participant  in  administrators'  associations.   These 
colleagues  are,  he  notes,  "the  chief  interest  in  determining  what  the 
superintendent  will  do"  and  were  also  the  leaders  in  his  election  campaigns. 

By  the  1960s,  the  financial  pinch  began  to  affect  education  as  well  as 
other  budgets,  and  there  were  challenges  to  California  education  from  the 
political  right.   Dr.  Simpson  describes  with  understandable  indignation  a 
suggestion  by  Governor  Pat  Brown,  a  Democrat,  that  Simpson,  a  Republican, 
should  resign.  He  also  describes  attacks  on  his  department  by  Max  Rafferty 
during  his  successful  1962  campaign  for  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Although  Dr.  Simpson  had  announced  he  would  not  run  for  reelection,  he  recalls 
breaking  his  silence  during  the  campaign  to  answer  Rafferty's  charges  and 
indicates  the  dismay  of  his  colleagues  in  education  that  their  candidate, 
Ralph  Richardson,  should  lose  to  a  school  superintendent  who  had  never  been 
active  in  educational  organizations. 

Dr.  Simpson  reviewed  the  edited  transcript  of  the  interviews  and  made 
minor  clarifications  and  revisions.   He  also  provided  a  few  photographs  and 
clippings  from  his  extensive  personal  files,  which  appear  as  illustrations 
or  appendices  to  this  volume. 

Preliminary  arrangements  for  the  interviews  and  other  details  were 
greatly  assisted  by  Sophia  Fetros,  executive  secretary  to  Dr.  Simpson;  Dr. 
Rafferty;  and  Dr.  Wilson  Riles,  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
In  his  introduction  to  this  volume,  Dr.  Riles  notes  that  it  was  Dr.  Simpson 
who  brought  him  into  the  Department  of  Education,  as  executive  of  the 
commission  for  employment  of  minority  teachers  in  1958,  a  matter  of 
considerable  pride  to  Dr.  Simpson. 


Gabrielle  Morris 
Interviewer-Editor 


31  May  1978 
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I   FAMILY  BACKGROUND  AND  EARLY  YEARS 

[Interview  1:  May  2,  1977] 
[begin  tape  one,  side  one] 


The  Simpson  Family;  From  Scotland  to  Santa  Rosa,  California 


Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 

Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 


We  like  to  start  with  a  bit  of  the  interviewee's  personal 
life.  You're  a  Calif ornian,  born  and  raised? 

I  was  b,orn  in  California — Santa  Rosa.  On  March  15,  1893,  so 
I  won't  see  eighty- four  again.   [Laughs] 

Were  your  parents  teachers? 

My  mother  was  a  teacher  at  one  time  in  New  Hampshire.   My 
mother  and  father  both  came  from  New  Hampshire. 

And  your  mother's  maiden  name? 

My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Heath. 

And  she  and  your  father  came  to  California  after  they  were 
married? 

Yes.   They  came  to  California — I  can't  tell  you.   I  don't  know. 
[Reaches  for  book] 

Family  history? 

Family  history.   This  was  gotten  by  a  son  of  my  cousin — 
double  cousin.   Two  brothers  married  two  sisters.   He  was 
studying  for  the  priesthood.   His  study  was  interrupted  by 
the  fact  that  he  met  a  woman  who  was  studying  to  be  a  nun. 
They  were  married. 


Morris : 


And  both  changed  their  vocations? 


Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 


Yes.   He  was  a  teacher  in  Redwood  City,  California. 
And  he  did  a  family  history? 

He  did  this  while  he  was  in  the  priesthood — in  the  seminary. 
It's  quite  interesting. 

I  should  think  so. 

Now  I  can  tell  you  about  ray  family.   I  was  looking  at  this 
record  the  other  day.  The  Simpson  family — there's  quite  a 
story  about  them.  They  were  from  Scotland  originally  and 
then  moved  into  Northern  Ireland.  And  from  there  on  the  story 
is  quite  complete.  My  father  was  named  George  Lafayette 
Simpson.   He  was  born  in  West  Hopkinson,  New  Hampshire  on 
March  3,  1852,  and  then  married  Luella  Medora  Heath  in 
Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  February  14,  1874. 

On  Valentine's  Day.   That's  a  romantic  time  to  be  mariied.   How 
many  brothers  and  sisters  have  you? 

There  were  five  children  born  to  them.  One  of  them,  Dora,  was 
born  in  Webster,  New  Hampshire.   She  died  in  Santa  Rosa — just 
lived  about  four  years.  There  was  a  son  born,  died  in 
infancy.   Then  my  sister,  about  whom  I  told  you  earlier,  was 
born  in  Santa  Rosa.   I  was  born  in  Santa  Rosa,  and  my  brother 
Leo  was  born  in  Santa  Rosa.   And  they're  all  gone  excepting — 
I'm  the  last  one. 

You're  the  long-lived  one.  Does  the  family  history  tell  why 
they  happened  to  come  to  Santa  Rosa  from  New  Hampshire?  Or 
do  you  remember  that? 

They  first  landed  at  what  was  called  Rincoln  Valley,  in 
Sonoma  County.  They  were  located  on  a  farm  there.  Then  they 
moved  into  the  city — into  Santa  Rosa — and  my  father  was  a 
builder,  a  contractor.   I'm  not  sure  just  when  my  uncle  and 
Roberts  became  Simpson  and  Roberts  Planing  Mill  in  Santa 
Rosa.  My  father  worked  for  them. 

The  Simpson  was  your  uncle? 

William  Burton  Simpson  was  my  uncle,  and  my  father's  brother. 
And  those  two  men  married  two  Heath  sisters. 

Had  your  uncle  come  out  here  first  to  get  started,  and  then 
your — ? 


Simpson:       I  believe  my  father  came  first.   It  must  have  been  farming 
work,  or  something  like  that,  because  my  uncle  came  later. 
My  uncle  and  Eva  Heath  eloped  one  day  and  were  married,  and 
I  think  they  came  later  to  Santa  Rosa. 

It  says  here,  "George  was  a  carpenter  in  Santa  Rosa  for 
many  years,  and  Luella  had  been  a  teacher  before  her  marriage. 
Both  were  active  in  lodges  and  church  functions  in  Santa 
Rosa.   George  an  active  member  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  Luella  in  the  Maccabbees.   They  also  were  members  of  a 
Congregational  church.   And  the  old  house  of  George  and 
Luella  is  still  standing,  1716  Slater  Street." 

Now,  I  just  learned  this  week  from  a  cousin  of  mine  in 
Merced  that  my  brother's  wife  had  sold  the  old  place.  My 
brother  is  dead. 


Education 


Morris : 


How  did  you  happen  to  decide  on  teaching  as  something  you 
would  like  to  do? 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


How  did  I  decide?  Well,  as  kids  we  used  to  play  grownups, 
you  know.   We  played  banker,  or  school  teacher,  and  I  thought 
I  was  going  to  be  a  school  teacher  or  a  banker.   So,  I 
turned  out  to  be  a  school  teacher. 

In  your  vita,  you  say  you  got  your  master's  degree  at 
Claremont  College.   But  where  did  you  get  your  teaching 
credential? 

I  got  my  first  teaching  certificate  from  Sonoma  County  Board 
of  Education.   Those  were  the  days  when  you  appeared  at  the 
local  board  of  education;  the  county  board  could  grant  you  a 
teaching  certificate  upon  whatever  evidence  they  required. 
It  happened  that  I  had  gone  to  Heald's  Business  College  in 
San  Francisco.   I  was  graduated  from  there.   I  received  a 
special  certificate  in  commercial  subjects.   That's  where  I 
earned  my  first  certificate.   I  never  taught  a  day  in 
Sonoma  County. 


California  State  Teaching  Credential,  1914 


I  had  to  come  to  Sacramento  to  interview  the  Commissioners 


Simpson:       of  Education  (we  called  them) — Will  C.  Wood  and  Charlotte 

McNaught ,  I  think  her  name  was ,  and  a  man  named  Schneider — 
three  commissioners  in  charge  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.   The  reason  I  came  with  my  principal,  who  wanted 
to  employ  me  in  Anderson,  California,  was  because  the  county 
superintendent  of  Shasta  County  would  not  accept  the 
certificate  from  Sonoma  County.  This  was  a  time  when  they 
didn't  know  exactly  what  they  were  doing.   They  didn't  know 
what  authority  anybody  had — at  least  they  said  they  didn't. 
So  I  had  to  go  through  an  oral  examination  with  the  three 
commissioners  here  in  Sacramento. 

Morris:       And  that  would  give  you  a  credential  that  would  work  anywhere? 

Simpson:       That  would  give  me  a  teaching  credential  which  Shasta  County 
was  willing  to  accept .   So  I  got  my  first  teaching  credential 
really  from  the  commissioners  of  education  in  Sacramento. 

Morris:        Do  you  emember  what  kinds  of  things  they  asked  you  in  your 
oral  exam? 

Simpson:       No,  I  don't  know.   That  was  a  good  many  years  ago.   [Laughs] 

Morris:        Had  you  had  any  classes  in  pedagogy  and  teaching?  At  Heald's 
you'd  taken  a  commercial  course. 

Simpson:       Yes.  You  have  to  remember  that  those  were  the  days  when 

they  had  few  teachers .  When  the  teachers  were  granted  their 
certificates  by  examination  before  the  County  Board  of 
Education  they  didn't  have  any  state  credentials  at  that  time; 
state  credentials  were  not  issued  to  them  at  that  time.   So, 
that's  why  I  was  among  the  first  people  to  receive  a  state 
credential.   And  what  they  asked  me — I  know  I  spent  a  whole 
day  going  from  one  office  to  another.   I  guess  I  was  lucky. 
I  don't  know. 

Morris:       Were  there  other  people  there  besides  you7  Or  were  you  there 
all  by  yourself? 

Simpson:       I  would  be  alone.   My  interviews  were  all  individual. 
Morris:        That  must  have  been  a  rather  awesome  experience. 
Simpson:       I  was  just  twenty-one. 

Morris:        The  commissioners  must  have  made  an  impression  on  you,  since 
you  remember  all  three  of  their  names. 


Simpson: 


Will  Wood  later  became  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 
Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Charlotte  Burger  McNaught  is  a  woman,  and  Dr.  Schneider,  they 
named  a  building  after  him  in  the  junior  college  in  Sacramento, 
You'll  see  it  as  you  go  by  the  City  College. 

As  to  pedagogy,  I  had  to  learn  that.   You  see,  I  taught 
for  awhile  in  Heald's  Business  College. 

Before  you  went  up  to  Anderson? 

Yes. 

You  must  have  had  a  knack  for  it. 

Well,  I  taught  in  the  advanced  business  department.  I  was 
the  assistant  manager,  in  charge  of  all  the  offices  and  that 
kind  of  work. 

Would  that  be  teaching  bookkeeping  and — ? 

And  then  I  had  classes ;  I  had  to  teach  classes  in  the 
college. 

What  made  you  decide  to  leave  the  big  city  to  go  teach  up  in 
Shasta  County?  You  were  teaching  at  Heald's;  how  come  you 
decided  to  go  to  the  country? 

About  that  time  business  education  was  just  taking  hold  in 
the  public  schools — vocational,  you  call  it.  Howard  Gaines 
was  the  man  who  was  the  principal,  and  he  found  me  through 
Boynton  Teachers'  Agency.   Gee,  this  is  a  long  time  ago, 
isn't  it?   [Laughs] 

You're  doing  beautifully.   It's  really  interesting  to  hear 
about  it. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  through  the  commission  about  my 
credential.   It  was  after  that  that  I  went  to  Armstrong's 
College  in  Berkeley.   Is  he  still  around? 

The  school  is  still  there — it  doesn't  get  any  bigger,  but  it 
doesn't  get  any  smaller. 

He  had  a  good  school  back  then.   I  took  a  whole  quarter  with 
him — Armstrong's  School.   And  that  helped  me  out,  because 
I  remember  there  was  a  woman  who — Dr.  Armstrong  let  her  run 
the  place,  I  guess,  and  she  was  all  right,  too.   They  had 
some  men  teachers.   They  really  had  good  courses. 


Morris: 


This  was  more  advanced  business  classes? 


Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 
Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Yes,  it  was  advanced.   Beyond  Heald's,  of  course.   But  you 
must  remember  that  Heald's  at  the  ;ime  was  a  regular  college, 
unlike  it  is  today.   Today  it's  more  or  less  to  prepare 
secretaries  (well,  they  did  then,  too). 

It  was  a  full-time  academic  course? 

Yes. 

Today,  most  people  seem  to  work  and  go  to  Heald's. 

It  was  during  the  time  I  was  at  Anderson  that  I  went  to  summer 
school  a  number  of  times  at  Berkeley,  U.  of  C. 

In  the  school  of  education? 

History — I've  forgotten.   I  have  my  records  some  place.  I 
remember  one  time  we  had  a  Miss  Prior,  I  think.   She  taught 
us  some  commercial  subjects,  too.   She  came  from  the  East 
some  place.   She  was  quite  a  teacher.   At  another  session 
I  was  an  assistant  reader  one  time,  in  one  of  the  academic 
courses  at  Berkeley. 

So ,  you  were  teaching — 

I  was  teaching  at  that  time.   I  was  coming  down  to  summer 
school — my  wife  and  I. 

At  Cal? 

Yes.   And  the  boys.   One  youngster  then.   He's  now  a  dentist. 
He  graduated  at  UC  Dental  College  in  San  Francisco. 

So,  you  were  teaching  the  business  classes  then  in  the  high 
school? 

I  was  teaching  business  classes  then. 


Sergeant  in  the  U.S.  Army  Enlisted  Ordnance  Corps,  1917-1919 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


And  when  did  you  decide  to  get  an  administrative  credential? 
Or  did  you  need  a  separate  ticket  then? 

I  entered  in  the  Army  Ordnance  Corps  from  Anderson  as  a  civil 
service  employee.   They  called  me  to  Washington  D.C.   Now, 


Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris : 

Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 


I  don't  want  to  get  the  horse  before  the  back  of  the  cart. 
You  served  in  the  army  for  two  years. 

That's  right.   I  taught  in  Anderson  High  School  from  1915 
to  1917,  and  then  from  '17- '19,  I  was  in  the  U.S.  Army.   I 
ended  up  as  a  sergeant . 

Did  you  do  most  of  your  service  in  Washington? 

No,  I  enlisted  in  what  they  called  the  Enlisted  Ordnance 
Corps.  They  trained  us  in  Washington,  and  then  they  shipped 
us  out  to  finance  offices  in  twelve  different  ordnance  districts 
around  the  United  States.    I  was  sent  out  with  three  other 
men  to  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

That's  where  they  made  a  lot  of  munitions. 

That's  where  they  have  the  ordnance.   I  was  physically 
examined  along  with  everybody  else  at  different  times  when 
they  would  select  men  to  ship  overseas,  but  unknown  to  me 
and  how  they  worked,  I  was  always  retained  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.   I  was  classified  okay  physically — everything 
was  all  right;  but  I  think  I  had  enlisted  and  trained  from 
Washington,  for  one  thing,  and  I  think  that's  probably  the 
reason.   Anyway,  you  don't  ask  questions. 

Also,  did  you  want  to  go  overseas? 

You  had  no  choice,  you  go  if  they  tell  you  to. 

Some  people  like  the  adventure  of  being  where  the  fighting 
is.  Other  people — 

I  don't  think  I  got  the  real  importance,  the  significance.   I've 
thought  about  this  since.   I  had  my  father  and  mother  for  whom 
I  was  responsible,  living  in  Santa  Rosa.   My  brother  had  gone 
into  the  service  too.   So  the  two  boys  were  in  service — 
that's  the  First  World  War,  you  see.   I  don't  think  we  knew 
what  it  was  all  about.   Everything  in  Washington,  D.C.,  was 
excitement — meeting  people  from  other  states  and  all  that. 

I  got  tired  of — well,  I  don't  think  I  would  say  I  got 
tired — I  didn't  want  to  remain  a  civilian  and  stay  in  the 
government  under  civil  service.   I  could  have  stayed  there. 
The  classification  that  they  gave  me  would  entitle  me  to 
be  exempt  of  all  war  duty.   But  I  didn't  feel  that  way.   I 
don't  think  it's  so  much  because  I  was  such  a  big  guy,  or 
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Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


anything  like  that.   I  think  we  just  wanted  to  do  our  part, 
that's  all.   By  enlisting,  you  see,  I  thought  we'd  have  more 
of  a  chance  to  get  places,  but  instead  of  that  they  pegged 
you.  They  said,  "Well,  you  can  stay  here,  we've  got  you 
trained." 

You  must  have  been  good  at  it  if  they  wanted  to  keep  you 
there  at  Bridgeport. 

They  gave  me  charge  of  a  group  of  civilian  employees — as  a 
sergeant  you  have  charge  of  somebody,  you  know.   I  was  placed 
in  the  finance  division.   We  were  paying  out  in  those  days 
about  a  million  dollars  a  day,  from  our  office.   That  was  a 
lot  of  money  in  those  days. 

It  sure  would  be.  And  that  was  to  pay  for  the  ordnances  the 
army  was  buying  from  the  plants  in  Bridgeport? 

No,  that  was  after  I  went  into  the  army. 


Principal  of  Anderson  Union  High  School,  1919-1927 


Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris : 

Simpson: 
Morris: 

Simpson: 


I  stayed  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut  until  1919  when  I  went 
back  to  Anderson,  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  Gaines 
retired,  or  did  something  else;  I  don't  know  what  he  did. 
I  went  back  as  principal  of  the  high  school.  He  had 
recommended  me. 

In  those  days  wasn't  that  quite  an  honor,  to  be  appointed 
principal  so  young? 

Those  were  the  days  when  I  had  to  get  my  administrative 
credential.   So  I  was  there  from  '19  to  '27. 

So  you  were  getting  your  administrative  credential  while 
you  were  being  a  principal. 

Yes. 

Could  you  do  that  by  correspondence ,  or  did  you  do  it  at 
summer  school? 

In  '27  I  had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  Emerson  Junior 
High  School  in  Pomona,  California  as  principal,  and  also 
become  the  principal  of  the  Pomona  Evening  High  School. 


Simpson:       At  that  same  time  I  had  these  two  iobs — '27  to  '33.  That's 
when  I  started  my  work  at  Claremont  College,  working  towards 
my  master's  degree.   I  earned  my  ir.  aster's  degree  in  '31. 

Morris:        In  education? 

Simpson:       In  economics,  and  a  minor  in  education.   Dr.  Aubrey  Douglas 
was  my  advisor,  and  strange  to  say,  after  his  employment  in 
one  or  two  other  places,  he  became  my  associate  superintendent 
in  charge  of  state  colleges. 

Morris:        So  you  really  worked  well  together. 

Simpson:       We  worked  well  together.   He  worked  so  hard — he  was  quite 
an  author,  an  authority  on  secondary  education.  You  can 
find  quite  a  story  on  him. 

Morris:       And  he  had  been  your  instructor  at  Claremont? 

Simpson:       My  instructor  and  advisor,  yes.   In  those  days,  you  had  to 
write  a  dissertation  about  a  problem.   Sometimes  it  would 
be  called  a  study.   I  made  a  vocational  study,  a  vocational 
report  on  the  history  of  education  that  included  the 
Pomona  area — you'll  find  that  somewhere  in  their  files. 

Morris:       It  sounds  as  if  your  primary  interest  all  the  way  through  was 
in  the  financial  side,  both  teaching  and  administrative. 

Simpson:       Always  on  the  financial  side,  yes.   Oh,  I  don't  know.   I  used 
to  enjoy  teaching  class.  The  subjects  you  see  in  business 
education  that  they  call  Business  English  and  history — you 
have  to  study  grammar  and  all  those  sorts  of  things.   I  was 
associated  with  all  those  people.   Oh  yes,  sure,  now  I  remember. 
I  used  to  get  my  teachers  from  the  University  of  California, 
and  dear  Mrs.  Cheney  and  her  assistant. 

[end  tape  1,  side  1;  no  material  on  side  2] 
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II  CALIFORNIA  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
APPOINTMENT  BY  GOVERNOR  EARL  WARREN,  1945 

[Interview  2:  May  19,  1977] 
[begin  tape  2,  side  1] 


Active  in  State  and  National  Educational  Organizations 


Simpson: 
Morris: 

Simpson: 
Morris: 

Simpson: 
Morris: 

Simpson: 


Morris: 


I  know  you  have  the  record  about  my  appointment  and  work. 

Right,  and  I  was  interested  also  that  you  were  active  in 
statewide  educational  organizations. 

Very  much  so.   National,  too. 

Your  vita  said  you  were  on  the  Council  of  Chief  State 
School  Officers. 

You  would  rather  know  about  the  state  than  national? 

I  would  like  to  know  whichever  organization  you  were  most 
active  in.    I'm  not  familiar  with  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers. 

I  served  one  year  as  their  president.  Now,  that  is  a  national 
organization,  and  includes  all  of  the  superintendents.   Some 
were  called  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  some  are 
called  commissioners  of  education,  and  I  don't  know  what  the 
other  name  is.   They  were  known  by  various  titles,  but  they 
had  the  position  as  head  of  the  state  schools.   Some  were 
appointed  by  the  governor,  some  were  elected  by  the  people. 
Now,  of  course,  California  is  elected,  and  serves  four  years. 

So  that's  after  you  became  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
How  about  the  National  Education  Association — NEA?   It  says 
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Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson; 


you  joined  in  1925. 

Well,  that's  a  different  story. 

I'm  still  establishing  the  things  you  were  doing  that  brought 
you  to  Governor  Warren's  notice — what  kinds  of  things  you 
were  doing  in  the  state  of  California,  before  1945. 

CTA;  California  Teachers  Association;  it's  what  the  name  says, 
I  was  a  member  and  officer  of  that  particular  organization. 
Now,  what  did  it  have  in  mind?   It  would  have  in  mind  the 
administration  and  teaching  of  the  public  schools. 

I  was  always  a  member  of  the  California  Teachers 
Association,  from  its  inception.  As  a  teacher,  then  as  an 
administrator.   When  I  was  in  South  Pasadena,  that  would  be 
the  southern  section  of  CTA.   I  became  a  member  of  the  state 
council. 


Would  this 
business? 


bring  you  to  Sacramento  to  talk  about  school 


This  would  bring  me  to  any  of  the  state  meetings  of  the  Calif 
ornia  Teachers  Association.  You  asked  whether  I  came  to 
Sacramento  to  do  the  things  of  interest  to  us  in  the  field. 
The  answer  would  be  yes.  You  see,  I  think  you  have  to 
realize  that  in  1945  the  school  system  of  California  was 
more  or  less  loosely  organized.  And  that's  why  the  Strayer 
Report  started.  That's  why  the  interest  became  very 
definitely  in  favor  of  finding  answers  so  that  the  system 
would  be  better  organized.  Not  that  we  wanted  to  take  away 
an  responsibility  from  the  local  units,  but  we  wanted  to 
have  the  overall  problem  of  recognized  interest.   That's 
what  we  did. 

So  you  would  have  been  involved  in  doing  the  Strayer  report? 

I  don't  think  you  would  say  that  I  was — well,  yes,  I  was 
involved,  because  I  belonged  to  the  Southern  California 
administrators'  association — I  don't  remember  exactly  what 
we  called  ourselves.   It  included  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena, 
San  Diego,  and  all  of  those  larger  units.   It  also  included 
the  South  Pasadena  school  system  because  (this  isn't  bragging 
because  it's  the  truth)  we  had  a  very  high  scholastic 
standard.   [Mr.  Simpson  was  District  Superintendent  of  South 
Pasadena  City  and  San  Marino  High  School  districts,  1940- 
1945.] 
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Morris: 
Simpson; 


I've  heard  that. 

When  our  people  were  graduated  the/  could  attend  any 
university  or  college  without  question.  We  had  that 
kind  of  a  reputation. 


Appointment  and  Re-election 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


I  think  that's  one  point  that  must  have  been  emphasized  with 
Governor  Warren  when  they  selected  me.   Because  I  had  no 
thought  that  I  would  ever  be  superintendent  of  public 
instruction. 

Really? 

No.   I  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  position.  There  were  other 
men  and  women  who  were  ambitious,  but  I  had  no  known  interest 
in  it.   The  first  time  I  heard  about  my  appointment  was  when 
my  secretary  came  in  to  tell  me  that  Governor  Warren  was  on 
the  telephone .  Governor  Warren  said  that  he  wanted  to  see 
me  in  his  office  the  next  morning.  [See  appendix  materials] 

Oh,  boy. 

Well,  of  course,  you  know  what  that  did  to  me.  That  got  me 
excited  because  I  wanted  to  know  what — I  suspected  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  position,  but  I  didn't  know  it. 
Fortunately,  I  belonged  to  the  Rotary  Club,  and  a  member  of 
the  Rotary  Club  who  was  a  Southern  Pacific  passenger  man  was 
able  to  get  me  accomodation  on  the  train.   Because  those  were 
the  days  when  accommodations  on  the  train  were  not  available. 

I  landed  in  Sacramento  the  next  morning.   I  went  almost 
Immediately  to  the  Governor's  office,  and  I  was  ushered  into 
his  private  office.   There  he  was.   He  said  he  was  thinking 
of  appointing  me  superintendent  of  public  instruction.   I 
learned  a  long  time  ago  to  have  some  kind  of  poise.   [Laughs] 
I  had  a  little  bit.   But  we  visited,  and  I  let  it  go  on  for 
about  three  hours — much  to  the  distress  of  the  other  members 
of  his  staff  who  had  other  appointments  for  him. 

I  can  believe  it . 

Yes,  that's  too  long  a  time.   But  I  realize  now  that  he  went 
into  his  appointments  seriously.  All  of  nis  appointments  to 
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Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


any  office  were  always  good  appointments.   I  say  that  without 
any  thought  of  saying  how  good  I  au .   But  he  gave  lots  of  time — 
it  wasn't  snap  judgment.  Time  cam.  for  lunch,  and  so  we  went 
to  lunch  together.   He  took  me  across  the  street  to — what 
do  you  call  it?  The  Senator  Club.  We  went  there  for  lunch, 
and  in  going  to  or  coming  back  from  it  we  were  noticed  by 
certain  members  of  the  education  office  force  and  others. 

The  press? 

Everybody.   So,  when  we  got  back  into  his  office,  he  said, 
"I'll  appoint  you  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction." 
He  said,  "This  is  known  already  because  they've  seen  you." 
That's  my  appointment;  that's  my  official  appointment. 

What  do  you  remember  of  what  you  talked  about  all  that  long 
morning  and  during  lunch? 

Well,  we  had  some  interruptions,  but  not  many.   I  remember 
that  the  most  important  thing  I  thought  about  was  that  I 
would  have  a  place  to  call  the  education  building.  This  was 
the  time  the  building  program  began.   Not  very  much  of  the 
postwar  building  before  that  time  was  state  building.  He 
promised  me  the  first  building  on  the  mall,  and  he  kept 
that  promise.   We  were  the  first  education  building;  the 
first  building  that  was  built  on  the  mall. 

There  had  not  been  a  separate  building  for  education — the 
education  department  had  been  scattered  around  before  then? 

Oh  yes,  we  were  scattered  all  over  the  place.  Unfortunately, 
they're  the  same  way  today.   They've  outgrown  the  building. 
Although  the  present  department  does  not  have  the  responsibility 
I  had,  the  segments  are  as  great — the  duties  are  great  in 
what  they  do  have — and  they're  all  over  the  place. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Warren  was  also  concerned  that  whomever 
he  appointed  would  be  somebody  who'd  be  willing  to  run  for 
re-election.   Did  you  and  Mr.  Warren  talk  about  that? 


I'd  have  to  run  for 


You  see,  I  was  appointed  in  November, 
re-election  in  June — 

1946. 


Yes,  the  next  year.   I  may  be  crazy — I  may  be  funny,  I  may  be 
odd,  some  way,  but  that  didn't  bother  me  at  all.   I  didn't 
think  about  it.   Because  all  of  the  jobs  that  I  had  ever  held 
have  always  come  right  along.   I've  not  had  to  work  for  them. 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 

Simpson: 
Morris: 

Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 


They'd  come  to  you. 

They  came  to  me .   I  don ' t  know  wh>   but  they  did .   But  I  found 
out  later,  that  my  local  governing  board  in  South  Pasadena, 
San  Marino,  had  given  me  a  leave  of  absence.   In  case  I 
didn't  have  the  success  that  was  anticipated,  in  the  election, 
I  would  get  the  job  back  that  I  had.   That's  just  an  aside. 

So  they  went  ahead  and  gave  you  leave  of  absence  before  you 
got  back  and  asked  for  it. 

Oh,  yes.  They  gave  it  anyway.   See,  that  board  consisted  of 
executives  in  San  Marino  and  Los  Angeles  and  right  around 
that  neighborhood.   You  must  know  that  anybody  who  was  elected 
or  appointed  to  the  governing  board  of  South  Pasadena  or  San 
Marino  had  status.  They  were  responsible  as  we  talk  about 
people  in  the  community.   They  were  community  people — that 
would  be  the  better  thing  to  say.   We  had  two  men  from  San 
Marino,  we  had  some  from  South  Pasadena — with  a  lady  on  the 
board,  too.  Of  course,  that  was  the  board  that  had  brought 
me  down  there  from  Santa  Cruz  [as  city  superintendent,  1937- 
1940],  so  they'd  looked  the  field  over  at  that  time. 

Did  you  ever  get  any  indications  that  Mr.  Warren  might  have 
talked  with  some  of  those  people  on  the  San  Marino  school 
board  about  your  qualifications? 

No. 

At  the  time  of  Walter  Dexter 's  death,  who  were  the  other 
people  that  the  school  administrators  thought  might  be 
appointed? 

You  mean  afterwards?  Who  else  was  interested?  I  don't  know. 
You  see,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  would  be  appointed. 

John  Sexon,  superintendent  of  Pasadena,  supported  me. 
You  know,  there  were  rumors  after  I  was  appointed  that  so- 
and-so  wanted  the  job,  but  I  had  no  way  of  knowing.   The 
governor  never  told  me  of  others  that  he  had  in  mind. 

Would  these  be  people  already  in  the  Department  of  Education? 

I  don't  think  there  was  anybody  in  the  Department  of  Education- 
well,  maybe  there  were,  I  don't  know.   I  had  no  knowledge  of 
it.   They  didn't  make  known  to  me  after  1  was  appointed  that 
they  had  been  interested  in  the  position. 
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Morris: 


Simp  son : 


Did  Mr.  Warren,  in  your  four-hour  conversation,  say,  are 
you  willing  to  run  for  election  t<  the  job? 

I  think  he  just  told  me  I'd  have  to  run  for  it,  that's  all. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  time  has  elapsed.   It's  been  a  good 
many  years,  and  you  don't  realize  how  many  changes  there 
have  been.   When  you're  young — that  was  some  thirty  years 
ago. 


Re-election  in  1946 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 


Who  were  the  other  candidates  for  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  1946? 

The  first  campaign — that's  the  one  that  worried  everyone.   My 
first  opponent  was  a  former  director  of  finance  of  the  state, 
and  also  I  think  he  was  a  former  legislator,  Dewey  Anderson. 
He  ran  for  the  office.  That  was  the  only  opponent  I  had. 

Why  did  he  cause  concern? 

Because  he  was  a  politician.  He'd  been  state  director  of 
finance. 

When  Culbert  Olsen  was  elected  governor,  there  was  some  talk 
that  Mr.  Anderson  might  be  director  of  finance,  but  Olson 
appointed  him  to  the  State  Relief  Administration  instead. 

That  shows  how  much  he  worried  me.   He  didn't.   [Laughs] 
He  didn't  worry  you? 

The  campaign  committee  for  my  re-election,  as  far  as  I  found 
out,  from  notes  I've  just  read,  included  all  of  the  school 
people  in  the  state.   I  had  Vierling  Kersey  on  the  committee 
representing  me  in  Southern  California,  who  was  a  former 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.*  He  was  a  member  of  the 
superintendents'  association  for  Southern  California  I  talked 
about,  and  that  I  was  in.   There  was  a  man  named  Pierce  of 
Pierce  Mortuary  in  Los  Angeles.   He  was  formerly  an  active 
member  for  years  of  the  city  board  of  education  in  Los 
Angeles.   And,  of  course,  I  know  that  Governor  Warren's 
influence  was  at  the  back  of  all  of  that.   Naturally  it 
would  be. 


*  From  1929-1937 
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Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson; 


You  mean  he  helped  you  put  a  campaign  committee  together? 

Governor  Warren  was  too  smart  a  ma   to  get  behind  anybody — I 
mean  openly.   Any  influence  from  the  governor's  office  would 
be  through  conversation  and  one  thing  or  another.   He  was  not 
on  my  campaign  committee. 

Mr.  Warren  did  not  publicly  endorse  you? 

He  didn't  publicly  endorse  anybody.   I'm  only  concerned  with 
me  now.   He  did  not  publicly  endorse  me  for  office,  that's 
right.   Because  it  had  just  been  a  short  time  since  my 
original  appointment. 


The  Challenge  and  the  Responsibility 


Morris: 
Simpson; 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


How  about  Mr.  Warren's  ideas  on  education? 

He  didn't  at  any  time  indicate  to  me  that  he  had  any  program. 
He  let  me  know  that  he  would  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  fix  the  responsibility  on  him.   He 
never  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  administration.   I 
think  ht  recognized  under  the  Constitution  that  the  super 
intendent  of  public  instruction  was  one  of  the  seven  elected 
officers  with  equal  power  in  that  responsibility,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  influenced  me.   Because  I  would  be 
responsible  to  millions  of  people. 

I  told  you,  didn't  I,  that  I  called  my  wife  on  the 
telephone  and  said  that  Governor  Warren  planned  to  appoint 
me  superintendent.   She  said,  "You're  thinking  about  it?" 
She  was  in  South  Pasadena. 

She  thought  there  was  no  question  that  you'd  accept. 

That's  right.   We  were  happy  in  South  Pasadena  [laughs],  and 
happy  in  Santa  Cruz,  as  far  as  that's  concerned.   We'd  made 
our  friends,  and  the  job,  when  I  took  it,  only  paid  ten 
thousand  dollars.   That  doesn't  look  like  much  now,  but  it  had 
increased  from  five  thousand  dollars  under  Walter  Dexter — he 
was  only  getting  five  thousand  a  year.   It  was  one  of  the  low- 
paid  jobs,  but  I  would  get  ten  thousand  a  year.   That  was  more 
than  I  was  getting  in  South  Pasadena. 

It  would  be  a  much  larger  responsibility  than  even  the  city 
school  district. 
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Simpson; 
Morris : 

Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson; 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 
Morris: 
Simpson: 


Yes,  it  was  a  challenge,  you  see,  fo  me. 

What  appealed  to  you  about  it?  Wh  :  kinds  of  ideas  did  you 
have  that  you  thought  might  be  ready  to  be  tried  in  education? 

Of  course,  coming  from  South  Pasadena,  as  I  did,  I  was 
interested  in  the  basic  fundamentals  of  education.   As  a 
student  in  high  school  in  Santa  Rosa,  I  took  a  traditional 
program.   I  could  have  entered  the  University  of  California. 
I  did  make  application  to  Stanford  University,  and  was 
accepted  there,  but  I  never  had  the  money  to  go  ahead. 
Instead  of  that  I  went  to  San  Francisco  to  Heald's  Business 
College,  and  on  that  way.   At  least  I  thought  I  didn't  have 
the  money.   I  know  I  didn't  have  the  money;  I  had  to  earn 
it  all.   So,  I  had  to  content  myself  by  taking  summer  courses 
at  Berkeley  after  I  taught. 

And  then  when  you  talked  with  Mr.  Warren,  he  had  your  appoint 
ment  all  ready  and  signed  and  gave  it  to  you. 

No.   He  signed  it  and  sent  it  to  me.   Here's  the  envelope  with 
my  certificate  of  appointment  in  it.   This  says  November  21, 
registered  mail.   He  signed  it  before  then,  of  course. 

How  long  was  it  before  you  actually  came  to  Sacramento  and  took 
over  the  job?  You  were  already  in  Sacramento  by  November  21, 
1945,  because  this  certificate  he  mailed  to  you  in  Sacramento 
is  addressed  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Oh  yes,  I  went  right  away.   Because  he  didn't  have  much  time  to 
wait.   The  county  clerk  of  Los  Angeles  kindly  gave  me  the  oath 
of  office.   I  moved  pretty  fast.   You  know,  this  was  the  next 
day.   He  appointed  me  effective  the  sixth  of  November,  and  I 
took  the  oath  on  the  seventh  of  November. 

Back  in  Los  Angeles? 

Yes.   This  is  my  wife  with  me.   [Looking  at  photograph] 

That's  very  nice.   Did  you  go  the  next  week  to  Sacramento? 

I  must  have  come  right  away  to  Sacramento.   I  stayed  at  the 
Senator  Hotel,  which  was  the  best  hotel  to  stay  in.   But  I'd 
come  and  go — by  train,  of  course,  in  those  days.   I  didn't 
have  a  car,  and  inherited  Dexter 's  old  car.   Oh  yes,  now  I 
remember.   Dexter1 s  secretary  drove  his  car  to  South  Pasadena 
and  picked  me  up.   She  was  a  personal  friend  of  Superintendent 
Dexter  and  had  lived  in  his  home.   She  brought  me  to 
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Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Sacramento  and  put  me  in  at  the  Library  and  Courts  Building; 
that  was  my  first  office,  fifth  fl<  >r  of  the  Library  and 
Courts  Building. 

Is  that  the  building  that's  still  there  right  across  from  the 
Capitol?  Where  the  state  library  is? 

Yes.   She  stayed  with  me  for  a  little  while — not  long.   Because 
I  brought  my  own  secretary  from  South  Pascdena. 

What  was  her  name? 

Margaret  Rauch.   Unfortunately,  sne  passed  on  with  leukemia 
in  Sacramento.   She  was  with  me  a  long  time.   She  trained  the 
next  superintendent  of  schools'  secretary,  Sophia  Fetros  [who 
is  still  in  the  department  as  secretary  to  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  Wilson  Riles].   She  succeeded  into  the  job 
when  Margaret  passed  away. 

It  sounds  as  if  the  director's  secretary  has  a  very  special 
kind  of  responsibility. 

Oh,  yes.  The  secretary  sat  in  the  outer  office — she  and  her 
assistant.   Sophia  was  her  assistant.   Because  I  had  some 
pretty  touchy  interviews  with  some  people,  as  to  their 
personality  and  so  forth.   They  were  teachers,  and  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Credentials  Commission — I  was  chairman  of  so 
many  committees.   I  guess  they  call  them  chairpersons  today. 

There  was  one  person,  I  remember  that  I  had  to  straighten 
out — unfortunately  for  the  man. 

You  mean,  if  there  was  a  case  where  somebody's  credential  was 
revoked,  you'd  have  to  personally  interview  him? 

For  certain  cases,  when  we  were  going  to  deny  their  credentials — 
not  all  of  them,  because  some  of  them  were  open  and  shut  cases. 
But  in  some  cases  I  would  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
commission,  because  they  were  all  members  of  my  staff,  and 
settle  it.   I  would  listen  to  them  in  addition  to  what  the 
commission  had.   I  remember  this  was  one  of  my  first  cases — this 
was  a  Sacramento  man,  too.   Isn't  it  funny,  I  remember  now,  it 
comes  back  to  me. 

So  my  office  was  private,  but  the  door  was  always  open, 
usually. 
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III  STAFFING  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


Former  Director  Walter  Dexter  and  Deputy  Director  George  Hogan 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


When  you  were  first  director  of  the  department,  did  you  have 
a  depucy  director? 

Yes.   My  deputy  was  George  Hogan,  who  had  been  the  deputy  for 
Walter  Dexter.   He  had  been  the  county  superintendent  from 
Eureka.  He  received  more  money  as  Dexter 's  appointee  than 
Dexter  did  himself.   I  retained  George — it's  a  good  thing  I 
did,  too.   He's  a  loyal  man — he's  still  in  Sacramento. 

This  is  an  aside — when  I  retired  he  decided  to  retire. 
We  had  an  interview  between  [Max]  Rafferty  and  Hogan  and  me — 
we  three  were  in  my  office.   Then  Rafferty  made  some  kind  of 
statement  that  he  wasn't  going  to  appoint  Mr.  Hogan.   Mr. 
Hogan  answered  him  right  away,  and  said,  "You  know,  Dr. 
Rafferty,  I  had  no  intention  of  remaining." 

And  he  didn't,  either.   That  just  shows  you  how  things  work 
out.   Mr.  Hogan,  you  see,  served  at  my  pleasure,  under  this 
administration. 

It's  an  appointment,  rather  than  a  civil  service  slot? 

Responsible  to  the  superintendent;  he's  the  superintendent's 
man.   He's  not  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  not 
responsible  to  anybody  else  in  the  department.   He  took  care  of 
my  campaigns  always.   He  was  a  chairman — I  guess  you  wouldn't 
call  it  a  chairman,  because  you  reserve  that  title  for  the 
different  committees.   He  knew  what  was  going  on;  he  was  the 
man  who  arranged  the  campaigns. 

Had  you  known  Mr.  Hogan  before  you  came  to  Sacramento? 
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Simpson ; 
Morris: 

Simpson: 


I  never  knew  him  before. 

It  sounds  as  if  the  two  of  you  thoi  ht  about  things  pretty  much 
the  same  way. 

I  only  knew  him  as  a  deputy,  as  Dexter 's  deputy,  but  not  any 
more  than  I  would  know  anyone  else  in  the  office.   He  convinced 
me  that  he  was  a  good  man.   He  was  a  Democrat,  as  far  as  that 
was  concerned — I  always  tried  to  keep  my  appointments  and  my 
people  representative.   If  that's  politics,  there  is  politics, 
but  I  didn't  think  of  that.   I  tried  to  keep  them  different 
kinds  of  party  and  different  interests. 


Wilson  Riles'  Appointment 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson : 

Morris: 

Simpson: 
Morris: 

Simpson ; 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Later  in  my  adminstration,  it  was  I  who  appointed  Wilson  Riles, 
you  see. 

Where  did  you  come  in  contact  with  him? 

He  was  a  civil  service  employee.   He  was  one  of  the  three 
candidates  whom  I  interviewed  in  Los  Angeles — in  my  Los  Angeles 
office. 

Candidates  for  what? 

The  other  two  I  guess  you  would  call  Caucasian — they  were  white 
people,  anyway.  He  was  given  a  job  as  consultant  in  the  Bureau 
of  Intergroup  Relations,  as  it  was  called  at  that  point.  [1958] 

I  was  surprised  and  pleased  to  find  that  Mr.  Riles  had  been  in 
the  department  that  far  back.   I  only  became  aware  of  him,  as 
most  people  did,  when  he  was  ready  to  run  for  your  job. 

I  think  eight  years  elapsed. 

He  stayed  in  the  department  as  a  civil  servant  through  Mr. 
Rafferty's  administration? 

That's  right.  His  wife  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sacramento  schools. 
She  was  a  graduate  of  Arizona  University,  just  like  Riles. 

What  particularly  struck  you  about  Riles? 

It  must  have  been  the  way  he  answered  my  questions.   I  had  the 
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Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson : 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


usual  questions — he  just  impressed  me  as  a  good  man.   If  I've 
had  any  success  at  all  with  my — it  s  been  selecting  persons 
who  would  work  with  me.   I  have  be  \  very  fortunate. 

What  kinds  of  things  would  you  look  for  besides 
representativeness  when  you  were  interviewing  people? 

It's  getting  worse  and  worse  now,  but  in  those  days  no  one 
objected  to  answering  personal  questions.   Do  you  know  what 
I  mean? 

Right.   About  what  religion,  and  so  forth. 

Yes — whether  they  belonged  to  this  or  that,  whether  they're 
married,  whether  they  had  marital  troubles,  and  things  like 
that.  But  you  no  longer  can  do  that.  I  think  you  can't. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  specific  things  you  can't 
ask  people  any  more.  They're  no  longer  on  the  questionnaires. 

I  want  to  know  with  whom  I'm  working.   You  see,  I  inherited  all 
the  civil  service  people  who  were  there.   I  would  have  to  take 
whatever  they  were  and  like  it.   That  was  the  advantage  that 
the  Strayer  Report  gave  to  me.   I  would  have  my  own  leads — I 
would  have  my  own  associates.   They  don't  call  them  associates, 
they  call  them  assistants.   I  called  them  deputy  superintendents, 
but  they  call  them  assistant  superintendents.  Those  were  all 
appointed  by  the  superintendent. 

Had  there  been  no  such  positions  before?  Was  this  a  new 
position? 

They  were  brand  new.  They  were  not  in  the  department.  No, 
thank  God  for  that. 

Because  you  would  have  been  stuck  with  them  too. 

I  don't  want  to  be  disrespectful  to  people.   They  all  had 
their  jobs,  and  they'd  been  there  for  some  time.   Some  of  them 
were  very  good,  and  were  very  loyal  and  all  that.   Walter 
Dexter  had  his  troubles,  in  addition  to  his  health  problem — 
he  died  suddenly.   And,  I  don't  know,  but  I  suspect  that  his 
next  in  command  caused  him  a  little  trouble.   I  mean,  not  for 
him  personally,  but  in  the  department.   Because  some  of  that 
opened  up  later.   And  they  didn't  pay  enough.   Dexter  asked  me 
one  time  if  I  wanted  to  be  a  deputy  for  him.   He  asked  almost 
every  superintendent  in  the  state  if  they'd  be  a  deputy. 
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Morris: 


Simpson: 


In  other  words,  Mr.  Dexter  had  problems  staffing  the 
Department  of  Education. 

Sure  he  did. 


Reorganization  and  the  State  Board  of  Education 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Strayer  Report  to  try  and 
improve  salaries  for  teachers  and  things  like  that? 

Ultimately,  yes.   The  first  thing  was  to  get  the  department 
together.   Strayer  was  a  recognized  administrator  and  organizer. 

Organizer? 

I  mean  organizing — how  to  organize  a  department.  He  and  I  later 
were  both  instructors  at  Stanford  University.   We  were  employed 
by  Stanford  University  to  come  down  there  and  work  out  something. 

They  hired  you  to  do  a  study  of  Stanford? 

I  was  hired  by  Stanford.   I  worked  two  or  three  sessions  at 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  too — seminars.   I  think 
I  worked  two  seminars,  and  then  I  worked  a  general  session, 
the  last  general  session.   I  didn't  like  it;  I  don't  like  these 
mobs. 

Conferences? 

Yes.  When  you  get  up  and  talk;  you  just  tell  them  what  comes 
to  your  mind. 


[end  tape  2,  side  1;  begin  tape  2,  side  2] 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Was  this  reorganization  the  major  thing  that  had  to  be  done 
when  you  come  into  the  department? 

Yes.  That  was  one  reason  that  I  was  interested  in  getting 
to  the  department,  because  I  would  have  a  chance.  That  was 
one  thing  that  Governor  Warren  told  me.   He  said  I  would  have 
an  important  part  in  the  reorganization  under  the  Strayer 
Report.   That  was  one  reason,  I  remember,  why  we  would  come  to 
the  job.  You  see,  that  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  appoint 
four — what  they  called  assistant  superintendents.   And  the 
Strayer  Report  provided  that  more  could  be  appointed,  but 
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Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


they  would  be  appointed  with  the  complete  control  of  the 
superintendent  and  the  board. 

Had  the  State  Board  of  Education  commissioned  the  Strayer 
Report?  Did  it  want  this  reorganization? 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  a  separate  entity.  Therein, 
of  course,  lie  some  problems.  They  did  this  with  the  previous 
secretary  and  superintendent.  Along  with  the  job  you  were 
secretary  of  the  board  and  you  were  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.   And  you  were  director  of  education. 

That's  a  lot  of  responsibility. 

Yes,  and  there  was  a  time  during  the  previous  administration 
when  tha  superintendent  and  the  board  were  not  in  agreement 
with  each  other.   In  fact,  I  went  to  a  board  meeting  in  Santa 
Barbara,  I  think  it  was,  because  it  was  close  to  South  Pasadena. 
The  superintendent  was  seated  at  a  separate  desk  and  the  board 
was  at  its  own  desk.  That  never  happened  during  my  administra 
tion.   I  occupied  a  place  with  the  board,  next  to  the  president. 
We  conducted  that  kind  of  business.   It  was  not  until  we  had 
this  textbook-burning  experience  during  my  last  administration — 
[see  illustration  next  page] 

During  Pat  Brown's  administration? 

That  was  when  Dick  Hafner  was  the  PR  man.   It  was  a  friend  of 
his  that  wrote  this  all  up,  who's  now  dead  though.  At  that 
time,  one  member  of  the  board  was  interested  in,  well,  you 
might  say  [laughs]  disciplining  the  superintendent  for  not 
firing  the  man  that  caused  the  burning.   But  the  board  did 
not  sustain  him.   He  made  the  motion,  but  there  was  no  second 
to  the  motion. 

While  Warren  was  governor,  would  he  consult  with  you  about  whom 
he  might  be  thinking  of  appointing  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education? 

No.   The  governor  did  not  consult  with  me  at  any  time 
concerning  the  appointment  of  State  Board  of  Education  members. 
That  was  the  responsibility  of  the  governor  himself.   But, 
fortunately,  all  his  appointments  were  good  appointments,  and 
agreeable  people.   They  did  not  come  on  with  any  particular 
thing  in  mind  that  they  had  to  accomplish;  that  is,  they  didn't 
say  so  publicly,  at  least,  and  there  was  no  opposition  to  the 
superintendent  or  the  department.  They  were  there  to  help  and 
build  on  anything  we  were  working  on. 
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State  Books  Put  to  Torch  Rekindle 


Old  Controversy 

When  a  state  workman  put  thej  Tossed  about  in  these  lorth- 
torch  to  a  huge  pile  of  new  school  j  coming  investigations  will  be  some 
books  recently,  he  rekindled  a  con-  of  the  same  charges  which  have 
troversy  over  textbooks  which  lias  sparked  the  long  textbook  argu- 
raged  in  California  since  the  be-  men'.  • 

ginning  of  statehood.  j    BUREAUCRATIC   BUNGLING 

The  latest  furor  came  over  the.  Some  legislators  cite  machina- 
burning  of  184,000  unused  but  ob-|tions  by  private  textbook  publish- 
solete  texts  and  admission  that  ers  -  responsible  for  all  elemen- 
970,000  were  consigned  to  future  [tary  books  —  and  others  cite  bu- 
fires.  The  state  probably  will  end .  rcaucratic  bungling. 


For    years,    the    books    were.  |cf,jsiation  t()  substitute  the  "mul- 

«*  "JP*."  ^em-providing 
sch00'  dlstncts  Wlth  a  slate  K*t  "f 


publishers. 

But  because  some  publishers  re-  several  choices. 
!  fused  to  lease  plates,  there  were     The   books   burned   were  dupli- 
I  widespread  charges  that  the  state 

I  was  not  getting  the  best  available  cates  of  books  already  given  the 
';  books.  schools.  If  they  had  been  popular, 

That  was  chamred  last  year.  1  «  wiBton  rea          th      would  havc 
State  Board  nf  Education  derided 


the  practice  as  the  result  of  the 


There  already  have  been  com 


plaints   that   publishers   have   un- 


outcry. 

WHY  THE  SURPLUS?  jaW     force(J  Qn 

The   books   burned    during    the  j  tracts  which  have  {orbidden  sale 
past  two  months   were   the  first  of         ]ug  books  clsewhere 
of  their  kind  to  be  destroyed  by      .    ,  ..        , 
fire.  But  in  the  past  20  years,  an-    .And  th,ere>ve  been  complaints: 
other    1.234.000   new    bo^ks   have!°f  grossly  incompetent  judgment 


been  disposed  of,  some  by  sale  toj "". '  lle ,eu 

pulp  mills,  some  by  gift  to  those  ^J%£**  Wh'ch  books 

who   would   agree   to   cart   them  us«  a"d  uhow  ""V • 

away  Publishers  have  been  under  fire 

But  long  after  the  Legislature ;  sinee  the  1880s  when  «ome  of  their 
has  changed  the  law  to  allow  some  isalss  methods  triggered  a  move 
other  way  to  dispose  of  surplus!10  8've  ^  state  control  over  e- 
books  it  still  will  be  debating  the  mentary  school  texts. 


key  issue:  Why  was  there  a  sur 
plus  in  the  first  place? 


BOOKS  SUPPLIED  FREE 

The  State  Education  Depart-} 
ment  has  been  under  fire  since 
1885  when  it  took  control,  printing1 
the  texts  and  dictating  to  local^ 
school  districts  which  basic  book^ 
they  would  have  to  use. 

Since  1912,  the  books  have  been 
supplied  free. 

There  have  been  relatively  fewi 
;  complaints  about  supplying  the 
books  gratis.  But  that's  about  the 
only  aspect  of  the  state's  elemen 
tary  textbook  system  which  tins 
not  caused  loud  and  continuing 
debate. 

PUBLIC    VS.    PRIVATE 

The  loudest  arguments  have  in-j 
volved  public  versus  private  print-: 
ing  and  the  state's  method  of 
adopting  the  books. 


hat  some  of  the  best  available 


reorder«=d  when  the  others 


books  were  offered  bv  miblis!iers|  wore  out. 


who  insisted  on  do»  ig  their  own 
printing—  at  a  greater  cost  to  tne 


Recent  haye  d 


closed  that  some  of  the  books  sup- 
Thus  6  million  of  the  new  books  ply    school    districts    are    nevsr 

bein<r  orinted  this  vear  are  com-  used.  They  lie  in  crates,  and  tin 

in?  off  private  presses,  and   the  st.hools  buy  [hnir  own 

state,  once  criticized  for  not  fet-, 

tine  the  best  books,  is  now  hoinsr 

criticized  for  paying  too  much  for; 

them. 

MONOPOLY  POWER 
Assemblyman  Edwin  L.  Z'berg.. 

D-Sacramento,  blames  it  on  undue; 

exercise  of  "monopoly  power"  b" 

private  publishers.  Some  blame  it 

on   the  commission  of  educators! 

and  laymen  which  chooses  state 

texts. 
They  want   to  reoeal   the  law 

which  requires  local   school   dis-| 

tricts  to  use  for  particular  elemen 

tary    school    classes    whichever 

basic  book  the  state  chooses—  the 

so-called    "single    adoption"    sys 
tem—or  pay  for  its  own. 

Assemblyman  George  Winton., 
D-Merced,  has  reopened  this  con 
tinuing  debate  with  introduction  ol 
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Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris: 

Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris : 

Simpson: 


Morris : 


Did  you  see  the  Board  of  Education  as  helping  you  get  ideas 

out  and  getting  comments  on  them  from  the  different  parts  of  the 

state? 

Naturally,  the  board  at  that  time  (you're  talking  about  the  Warren 
administration)  was  concerned  about  the  whole  reorganization. 
The  board  was  involved  in  that.   The  president  of  our  board  was 
Will  Blair  of  Pasadena. 

Had  you  known  him  before  you  came  to  Sacramento? 

No,  only  as  a  newswriter.  But  he  was  a  very  fine  president.  He 
and  I  conferred  often  about  the  things  that  were  to  go  on.  You 
see,  I  followed  the  practice  of  making  a  written  report  to  the 
board  at  each  of  its  meetings.  That  served  to  point  out  the 
problems  that  we  had.  But  Mr.  Blair  talked  things  over  informal 
ly  many  times  during  the  interim. 

Who  else  on  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  *50s  was  helpful? 

I  thought  they  were  all  helpful.  Of  course,  the  president  is 
the  one  to  whom  they  as  board  members  would  look  for  leadership. 
One  of  the  good  men  is  still  a  friend  of  mine,  Byron  Atkinson — 
he's  a  dean  of  students  at  UCLA. 

He  and  Mr  =  Blair  served  a  long  time.  They  were  on  the  Board  of 
Education  for  more  than  ten  years. 

He  was  a  very  good  supporter  all  the  way  through. 

Both  of  them  were  reappointed  by  Goodwin  Knight,  weren't  they? 

I  don't  know. 

They  were  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1946,  and  then  they 
were  still  on  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1958.  How  long  is 
the  State  Board  term? 

They  serve  four  years. 


That  was  not  a  "yes" 


Now,  I  do  remember,  oh  yes  I  do. 
board  at  all.  We  had  two  women  on  the  board,  Mrs.  Strong  from 
Stanford  and  Mrs.  Hale  from  San  Diego.  Mrs.  Strong's  husband, 
I  think,  was  a  member  of  the  staff  at  Stanford. 

I  chuckled  because  you  said  it  was  not  a  "yes"  board,  and  then 
you  mentioned  two  women's  names.  Were  the  women  likely  to  ask 
you  pointed  questions,  and  have  ideas  that  were  different 
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Morris :      from  the  men? 

Simpson:     I  don't  think  so,  any  more  than  the  men.   I  had  Joseph  Loeb,  an 
attorney  in  Los  Angeles,  who  was  a  very  active  member.  And  I 
had  Gilbert  Jertberg  from  Fresno,  who  later  became  a  U.S.  district 
judge.  He  was  a  speaker  at  my  retirement  dinner.  And,  of  course, 
[Cornelius  J.]  Haggerty  was  a  union  man. 

Morris:      Did  Mr.  Haggerty  have  any  new  ideas  on  education? 

Simpson:     Haggerty  was  a  very  good  supporter.  He  wouldn't  have  any  trouble 
with  the  unions.   I  had  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  unions. 

Morris:      He  was  head  of  the  Labor  Federation. 

Simpson:     I  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  union.   I  never  had  any  trouble 
with  his  successor. 

Morris:      Was  he  succeeded  by  another  union  representative? 
Simpson:     Yes.  Wasn't  Max  Oslo  a  member  of  our  board? 

Morris:      Yes.  Oslo  was  the  last  name.  He  was  from  San  Diego.  He's 

still  active  in  the  leadership.   I  think  he  originally  belonged 
to  the  Butchers'  Union. 

Morris:      Was  he  concerned  about  teachers'  working  conditions,  salaries, 
and  things  like  that  in  board  discussion? 

Simpson:     They  were  always  helpful  to  us.  We  tried  to  elevate  the  teachers' 
salaries  once — almost  from  the  start.  That's  always  been  a 
problem. 

Morris:      How  so? 

Simpson:     Still  is.  It's  less  so  today  because  of  the  strong  opposition 
the  California  Teachers'  Association  has,  and  the  affiliated 
teachers  who  belong  to  the  union  group .   In  California  there  are 
less  union  members  than  there  are  CTA  and  NBA  members. 

You  know,  we  had  a  man  named  [Eugene  T.]  Broderick  on  there — 
he  was  from  San  Francisco,  wasn't  he?  He  was  a  good  member. 
Ralph  Fisher  was  on  for  a  short  time ,  but  he  was  too  busy  to  give 
much  thought  to  it.   Oh,  Fred  Smith  from  Ventura  was  active. 
They  were  all  active  members. 

Morris:      They  did  get  to  meetings? 

Simpson:     They  gave  me  good  support  all  the  way  through.  And  later  in 
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Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


'58  we  had  [Raymond]  Arata,  who  was  an  attorney  from  San 
Francisco.   All  that  was  during  the  Tenney  communistic 
textbook — 

I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  that. 

Then  we  had  Admiral  [C.  M. ]  Cooke  who  was  appointed  in  '58. 
This  is  the  ridiculous  thing  about  Tenney 's  trouble.   That  was 
all  during  the  Warren  administration  because  the  loyalty 
oath  controversy  took  place,  and  we  were  involved  in  that, 
too. 


Jack  Tenney 's  Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
Communism  in  the  Public  Schools 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Let's  start  with  the  Tenney  hearings.   Because  Jack  Tenney 
was  on  the  Assembly  Education  Committee,  and  then  he  also 
had  his  own  Un-American  Activities  Committee. 

He  chaired  this  Un-American  Activities  committee.   They 
hired  a  man  to  do  their  written  work — make  the  reports — 
somewhere  down  the  valley,  whom  I've  forgotten.   He  later 
became  quite  a  friend  of  mine.  We  were  all  communists, 
according  to  Tenney. 

What  made  him  think  that  there  was  communist  influence  in 
the  schools? 

I  think  if  you  look  at   the  record  of  the  printed  report  of 
this  commission — they  made  several  of  theia.  Mr.  Jertberg 
(you  couldn't  find  a  more  loyal  American),  Joseph  Loeb  and 
I  had  to  appear  before  the  committee,  some  place  in  there. 
I  remember  Mr.  Arata  was  one  of  the  men  that  stood  right  up 
behind  us  through  it  all. 

Did  you  feel  that  there  was  any  basis  to  the  Tenney 
Committee's  charges? 

I  didn't  think  he  had  one  reason  for  calling  a  lot  of  us 
communists.   There  was  a  man  representing  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  an  attorney  from  San  Francisco,  who 
made  capital  of  the  occasion.   Building  America  was  the 
book  they  were  talking  about. 

That's  a  series  of  social  studies  books,  isn't  it? 
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Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 


Simpson; 


A  series.   If  you  know  anything  about  textbooks,  you  have 
many  opinions  expressed;  certainly  you  have  one  opinion  or 
more  expressed  by  the  authors  or  author  of  the  books.   That 
goes  on  today  just  as  it  did  in  that  time.   And  they  picked 
out  some  of  the  statements  as  being  communist.   I  think 
those  books  were  used  as  reference  books — supplemental  books. 

Did  this  cause  alarm? 

Oh,  yes.   One  of  the  opponents  I  had  when  I  was  running  for  a 
later  office  was  Miss  [Bernadette]  Doyle.   She  was  a  known 
communist. 

Really?  Card-carrying? 

Yes.   She  ran  against  me  in  1950,  along  with  some  others. 

That  was  the  time  when  they  were  all  worried  because  they  thought 

she  might  get  elected.   She  later  faded  out  of  existence. 

But  she  ran  a  strong  campaign? 

She  ran  quite  a  strong  campaign.   She  had  some  connection  with 
the  University. 

At  Berkeley? 

Yes,  I  think  so.   I  think  I'm  correct  in  that.   That  must  have 
been  the  time  we  were  all  having  that — 

Yes,  the  loyalty  oath  controversy  was  going  on  in  '49- '51. 
Yes.   They  were  pretty  tough  times,  weren't  they? 
They  were,  and  you  were  a  member  of  the  regents,  too. 

Yes,  I  was  on  the  regents,  and  Governor  Warren  across  the 
room,  and  we  stood  right  behind  the  regents  on  that.   In 
President  Sproul's  time. 

I've  been  reading  some  of  the  reports  on  the  regents' 
discussions,  and  it  sounded  as  if  the  difficulty  deciding 
quite  what  to  do.   After  World  War  II  was  over,  why  did  they 
then  decide  there  should  be  a  loy?.lty  oath?  A  new  and 
additional  one. 

This  is  getting  mixed  up  with  different  administrations,  but 
I'm  a  part  of  it.   Senator  Dilworth  was  a  very  outspoken 
gentleman  for  the  loyalty  oath.   He  was  a  member  of  the 
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Simpson i 
Morris: 
Simpson: 
Morris: 


Assembly  Committee,  1953. 
them. 


Oh  yes,  and  Tenney — I've  checked 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 


And  Mr.  Levering,  too — he  was  on  the  Education  Committee  for 
awhile,  and  it  was  finally  the  Levering  oath  that  was — 

Oh,  yes.   Ke  was  Assemblyman.   He  was  active  on  this  business. 
He  was  from  Southern  California. 

I  guess  what's  hard  to  decide  now  is  how  much  was  a  political 
maneuver  against  people  you  disagreed  with,  and  how  much  was 
a  real  concern  that  there  were  communists  infiltrating 
government  and  the  educational  system. 

I  can't  help  but  think  that  Tenney  was  just  doing  it  for 
politics.   He  may  have  really  been  honest  about  the 
communists,  but  he  stated  it  out  of  existence.   He  was  a  lawyer, 
wasn't  he?  An  attorney.   He  had  an  office  out  of  town,  a  little 
place. 

In  terms  of  the  schools  and  the  textbook  controversy,  did  it 
cause  a  lot  of  parents  to  become  angry  with  the  schools,  and 
cause  difficulty  with  the  Department  of  Education  in  dealing 
with  peoples'  worries? 

About  this  particular  series? 
Yes. 

Well,  there  probably  were  some  local  problems,  but  we  were  so 
involved  with  what  the  legislator,  Tenney,  was  drumming  up, 
gaining  attention.   I  think  there  was  division  of  opinion. 
Of  course  there  was,  because  you  can  drum  up  anything,  I  don't 
care  what  it  is.   We  had  those  who  were  for  it,  and  those 
who  were  against.   No  doubt  it  caused  me  some  anxiety,  but  I 
was  elected  two  or  three  times  after  that. 
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IV  SCHOOL  FINANCING  DURING  GOVERNOR  WARREN'S  ADMINSTRATION, 
1945-1953 


The  Legislature 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 

Simpson: 

MorrisL 

Simpson: 
Morris : 


Would  the  Tenney  controversy  have  caused  trouble  for  the 
Department  of  Education  with  the  legislature  in  terms  of 
budget? 

Governor  Warren  was  in  then.   We  had  no  trouble  with  the 
financing  of  the  department.   We  had  no  trouble  in  getting 
money  that  we  needed,  and  thought  we  could  secure.  Now,  by 
that  I  don't  mean  that  we  had  all  we  should  have  had.   But  there 
was  money  available  during  that  Warren  administration.   There 
was  no  problem  with  higher  taxes  or  anything  like  that.  Of 
course,  there  will  always  be  a  question  of  higher  taxes,  but 
we  had  money. 

I  had  a  good  many  conferences  with  Governor  Warren's 
director  of  Finance  directly.   His  name  was  Jimmy  Dean.   All 
the  budget  items  were  heard  in  committee,  and  I  had 
representatives — I  did  not  appear.   Well,  I  may  have  appeared 
once  or  twice  before  the  committee  on  budgets,  but  I  did  most 
of  my  work  with  the  director  of  Finance. 

On  a  preliminary  basis? 
Just  talk  with  him. 

Would  it  be  sort  of  a  horsetrading  session?  You'd  say  what 
kinds  of  things  the  department  saw  as  his  priorities,  and  Mr. 
Dean — 

We  had  to  justify  all  of  the  claims  that  we  made  in  the 
budget  before  the  director  of  Finance's  committee. 

A  staff  committee? 
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Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 


A  staff — he  had  committee  members  hear  the  claim:  and  of  course, 
all  of  the  claims  had  to  be  heard  also  before  the  subcommittees 
of  the  legislature,  in  the  assembly,  and  also  in  the  senate;  they 
had  to  appear  before  the  legislators.   I  did  not  appear  very 
often  directly  for  the  department.   I  had  my  associates  do  that. 

Did  you  have  a  special  person  for  budget? 

Mr.  Hogan  was  the  chief  representative,  and  then  my  assistant — 
these  assistant  commissioners  here,  that  was  their  job.   That 
was  part  of  their  job. 

Would  the  Education  Committee  in  the  legislature  be  helpful  to 
you  in  getting  support  in  the  Finance  Committee  budget 
hearings? 

You  see,  you  had  to  convince  the  Finance  representatives  before 
you  made  your  hearing  before  the  legislature,  also,  the  finance 
legislative  committee.   They  either  supported  you  or  didn't 
support  you.   They  gave  their  report,  you  gave  your  report.   The 
legislature  made  the  decision. 

I  was  wondering  who  in  the  legislature,  from  the  people  on  those 
committees,  was  most  helpful  in  working  out  educational 
legislation? 

At  one  time  there  was  one  dear  old  soul — he  was  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  of  finance,  for  the  senate.   He  came  from 
Marysville  or  somewhere  over  there. 

Are  you  thinking  of  Bill  Rich? 
Rich,  yes. 

Bill  Rich  was  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Budget 
Committee. 

If  you  got  Bill  Rich  to  say  yes,  that's  all  you  had  to  do. 
He  was  really  an  important  person? 

He  was  really  the  "in"  person.   In  my  book,  he  was  the  man; 
he  spoke  for  the  committee. 

And  how  easy  was  he  to  convince  in  education? 

He  was  pretty  good.   His  batting  average  would  be  85-90 
percent  [laughs].   You  had  to  admire  him.   No  one  in  the 
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Simpson: 
Morris: 

Simpson: 


Assembly  side,  nobody  sticks  out  in  my  mind. 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


How  about  John  Collier? 
a  long  time. 


He  was  on  the  Assembly  committee  for 


He  was  from  South  Pasadena  for  a  while.   He  was  from  over  in 
the  valley  for  awhile.   Now  he's  moved  over  to  some  other 
city — Arcata  or  some  place.   They  changed  the  districts,  so 
he  moved.   John  had  a  pet  bill  he  was  trying  to  get  through. 
I  think  he  wanted  to  loan  students  money  for  their  education 
and  they'd  pay  it  back  in  some  way.   I  never  paid  too  much 
attention  to  it,  but  he  didn't  get  a  sympathetic  ear  from  the 
rest  of  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Collier's  bill  was  so  that  people  could  go  to  college? 

I  think  he  later  gained  some  support,  since  I've  been  retired. 
I'm  not  sure.   He  was  quite  a  man  to  figure  then. 

By  and  large,  would  you  or  your  deputies  go  to  the  legislative 
committees  and  say,  "we  need  some  legislation  to  do  this,"  or 
would  the  Education  Committee  say,  "we're  going  to  pass  a  bill 
and  you  are  going  to  do  thus  and  so"? 

You  see,  legislative  bills  were  created  from  all  sources. 
People  gain  the  ear  of  an  assemblyman  or  senator.  They  would 
want  a  bill  in  for  something.  Maybe  it's  good,  maybe  it's 
bad,  maybe  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.   Then  our  department 
would  approve  or  disapprove  of  some  particular  bill,  or  maybe 
just  took  a  neutral  position  on  some.   We  would  also  have  our 
own  bills.  We  would  find  some  assemblyman  or  senator  who  might 
be  interested  in  the  bill,  or  in  us .  We'd  tell  him  we'd  like 
to  have  the  bill  put  in.   I  would  say  there  are  over  five 
hundred  bills  on  education  at  every  session.   Some  never  gain 
the  light  of  day. 

I  was  thinking  of  some  of  the  ones  that  had  a  lot  of  money 
attached  to  them,  like  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund. 

Anything  that  has  money  attached  had  to  clear  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.   And  they 
look  at  all  those  bills  pretty  carefully.   Some  we  got,  some 
we  didn't  get. 
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Teachers'  Retirement  Fund  and  Investment  Committee 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


The  first  one  was  the  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund,  there  was  a 
big  discussion  on  it. 

Teacher  retirement  started  way  back  when  I  started  my  first 
public  school  work.  I  paid  the  big  sum  of  twelve  dollars  a 
year,  I  think  it  was — ridiculously  low. 

Unbelievable. 

It  was  never  actuarially  on  a  sound  basis.   It  wasn't  that 
way.   So  it's  always  been  a  question  of  how  to  finance  it.   It 
still  is.   The  amount  that  teachers  paid,  the  amount  that 
their  district  paid,  the  amount  the  state  paid  (I  was  a 
chairman  of  the  Investment  Committee) — the  state  was  obligated 
to  make  some  payment,  but  we  didn't  catch  up  with  them.   They 
made  their  payment  from  the  general  fund,  that's  all. 

Don't  get  the  impression  that  the  retirement  fund  is 
broke;  it  isn't.   It's  far  from  insolvent.   It  will  go  on  in 
the  present  system,  but  it  would  be  better,  it  would  be  on  a 
more  secure  basis,  if  each  teacher  and  district  and  state  paid 
its  contribution  proportionally  each  year.   It's  getting  better, 
but  it's  always  been  a  problem.   There  are  millions  of  dollars 
involved — lots  of  it  invested. 

I  see  that  was  one  of  your  responsibilities  too.   You  were 
chairman  of  the  Investment  Committee  for  that  retirement  fund. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Investment  Committee.  The  controller  was 
a  member  of  the  committee;  he  is  an  elected  officer  also.  We 
had  our  department  represented  on  the  committee,  and  the 
Department  of  Finance  was  represented.  We  invested  the  funds,  and 
they  reported  to  us  what  the  funds  were  that  were  invested,  how 
they  were  invested,  and  the  length  of  time.  We  operated  on 
that  kind  of  a  basis.  We  had  an  actuary  man  to  advise  us.  We 
had  a  man  in  charge  of  the  investments  who  was  a  competent 
person.   He  invested  the  funds  we  had  available,  so  we  kept 
on  growing. 

I  guess  overall  the  kind  of  money  that  was  involved  was  quite 
sizable.   I  came  across  a  statistic  that  in  1950  education  was 
one-third  of  California's  state  budget.   That's  a  huge  financial 
responsibility,  and  I  wondered  if  the  legislature  looked  at 
you  very  closely  because  there  was  so  much  money  involved. 
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Morris : 
Simpson: 


It  always  comes  up  for  discussion,  and  always  will,  but  the 
situation  is  better  now,  of  course.   I've  kind  of  lost  track 
of  what  has  taken  place  because  the  Investment  Committee  has 
been  turned  over  to  a  different  organization. 

On  the  pensions? 

Yes,  to  a  different  group — a  representative  body,  and  the 
president  of  that  group  is  a  member  6f  the  investment  board 
of  one  of  the  banks,  I  think,  in  San  Francisco.   They,  too, 
have  somebody  who  looks  after  the  details  of  that.   The  board 
can't  do  it  becauseit's  a  day-to-day  operation,  but  they  can 
direct  whether  you  use  bonds  or  stocks,  or  what  you  do.   I 
think  at  first  we  had  all  our  investments  in  bonds.   In  fact, 
I  know  that's  true;  wouldn't  allow  any  money  except  bond 
money.   It's  been  changed  now  so  that  they  may  invest  in 
stocks  and  bonds.   That's  all  happened  since  I  left  office. 


"Always  Campaigning"  for  School  Improvements 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Going  back  to  the  '40s,  the  enrollment,  I  gather,  would  be 
increasing  tremendously  in  the  California  schools. 

That  was  our  problem — one  of  our  big  problems.  When  I  went 
into  office  I  had  to  take  care  where  to  put  these  people,  where 
to  get  the  teachers.   The  reverse  is  true  now.  You've  got 
extra  buildings,  you've  got  extra  teachers. 

There  was  a  big  chunk  of  state  money  put  into  a  school 
building  program. 

We  had  an  Allocation  Board.   The  Allocation  Board  received 
applications  from  the  several  districts,  and  made  allocations 
of  the  money  to  those  districts  for  the  school  buildings. 

The  pressure  for  those  additional  monies — was  it  the 
department  in  Sacramento  that  said,  "We're  going  to  need  all 
this  money  for  school  buildings,"  or  was  it  the  local  districts 
asking? 


We  had  plenty  of  money,  we  didn't  have  to  worry  about  it. 
as  it  got  further  along  we  had  to  retrench  somewhat.  But 
during  my  time,  we  had  plenty  of  money. 

And  no  problem  when  you  went  to  get  approval  to  put  out  a 


Only 
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Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris: 


Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


a  bond  issue,  or  anything  like  that? 

Somebody  might  have  wanted  more  than  we  thought  he  needed,  but 
then  the  money  was  there.   We  voted  money,  too.   People  were 
willing  to  tax  themselves  for  that,  because  the  children  had 
no  place  to  lay  their  heads.   [Laughs] 


We  talked  a  little  bit  about  your  campaigning, 
much  time  it  would  take  you  to  campaign. 


I  wondered  how 


I  was  always  campaigning  [laughs],  because  everything  we  did 
was  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools.   I  talked  to  one  of 
the  governor's  secretaries — his  executive  officer,  by  the  way, 
a  very  fine  man,  Mr.  [Beach]  Vasey.  He  says,  "Roy,  you're 
always  campaigning . " 

Was  he  the  person  in  the  governor's  office  you  would  be  in 
touch  with  on  educational  matters? 

I  met  with  the  governor's  cabinet  once  a  month,  and  the 
governor  then  would  arrange  for  certain  groups  of  us  to  meet 
with  him  personally. 

What  groups  of  agencies  would  meet? 

I've  forgotten  who  they  were,  but  they  were  some  of  his 
appointees,  you  see. 

Would  the  Youth  Authority,  for  instance,  or  the  Department  of 
Mental  Hygiene  have  interests  related  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  so  that  you  would  meet  together? 

He  tried  to  group  us  in  the  way  of  interests,  in  proportion  to 
the  interest  we  had  in  education,  or — I  don't  like  to  use  the 
word  welfare;  it's  a  bad  word  nowadays. 

Well,  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  does  deal  with  a  lot 
of  children.   Would  there  be  things  that  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Social  Welfare  would  want 
to  work  out  together? 

Welfare  was  one  of  the  groups,  but  in  that  day  it  did  not  have 
the  problems  it  now  has. 

How  about  the  Youth  Authority? 

Youth  Authority?  Certainly  that  was  one.  And  what  are  the 
divisions  in  the  state  government?  There  would  be  four  or  five 
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Simpson: 


of  us  anyway.   We'd  meet  with  the  governor  individually — 
collectively  but  individually,  too,  because  wa'd  have  a 
chance  to  talk  about  problems. 

You  say  you  felt  like  you  were  always  campaigning.   Did  you 
spend  a  lot  of  time  going  around  the  state  addressing  organ 
izations  and  public  groups  of  one  kind  and  another? 

I  was  out  of  my  office  over  half  the  time  on  official 
business — making  speeches,  conferring  with  people.   It's  a 
job. 

Would  a  lot  of  that  be  public  groups — PTA  conventions? 

It  might  be.   I  was  active  in  the  PTA.   I  would  go  any  place  if 
they  wanted  me  to — if  it  didn't  conflict  with  the  program. 

Did  you  have  somebody  in  your  office  who  kept  track  of 
requesus  for  you  to  speak? 

My  office  would  be  taken  care  of  by  my  secretary  and  by  my 
deputy.   No  use  for  me  to  sit  here  in  Sacramento;  I  was  away 
over  half  the  time. 

You  mentioned  you  were  active  in  a  number  of  organizations. 
And  I  notice  you  were,  and  probably  still  are,  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  order.   Were  you  and  Mr.  Warren  involved  at  all  in 
Masonic  activities?  He  was  very  proud  of  being  a  Mason,  I 
know.  Were  you  active  with  the  Masons? 

Yes,  I  was  a  past  master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge  in  Anderson.  As 
I  transferred  around  throughout  the  state,  I  kept  my  membership 
transferred. 


[end  tape  2,  side  2;  begin  tape  3,  side  1] 


Morris : 
Simpson: 


I  was  active  in  Masonic  orders  while  I  was  a  teacher  and  local 
administrator.   When  I  got  into  the  state  otfice  I  didn't  have 
the  time  to  give  those.   At  least,  I  thought  I  didn't  have  the 
time.  When  I  was  in  Gilroy  I  became  a  Scottish  Rite  Mason, 
and  a  32nd  degree  Mason. 

That's  as  high  as  it  goes? 

You  may  go  to  the  33rd.   I  belonged  to  the  court  of  honor, 
they  call  it.   I'm  a  fifty-year  member  of  the  Blue  Lodge,  and 
I'm  a  fifty-year  member  of  the  Eastern  Star,  too.  They're 
both  from  Anderson,  Shasta  County. 
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Simpson; 


Would  those  kinds  of  contacts  around  the  state  be  helpful  to 
you  when  you  were  running  for  office? 

Yes,  of  course  they  were  helpful — it  really  was  helpful.   And 
American  Legion  was  helpful.  The  various  professional 
organizations — I  mean  the  teacher  organizations,  the  administra 
tive  organizations — would  all  be  helpful.   And  the  longer  you're 
in  office,  the  more  you  become  acquainted  with  people,  the  more 
they  ask  you  to  do,  the  more  you  can  do  to  be  helpful  to  them. 
You  see,  I  had  no  political  ambitions  beyond  my  own  office,  and 
that's  a  distinct  advantage. 

Why  is  that  an  advantage? 

Because  you're  paying  all  your  attention  to  the  job  that  you 
have,  and  you're  not  looking  forward  to  the  next  job.   Because 
this  job  is  the  last  job  of  its  kind;  there  is  no  job  similar 
to  it.   I  won't  say  anything  about  my  predecessors. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Mr.  Rafferty,  your  successor,  did 
have  other  ambitions  when  he  came  to  Sacramento. 

That's  right.   He  wanted  to  be  the  governor.   He  didn't  get 
that,  and  then  he  wanted  to  be  United  States  Senator.   He 
didn't  get  that,  and  so  he  moved  to  one  of  the  southern 
states,  I  think. 

So  your  impression  was  that  he  was  not  primarily  interested  in 
the  educational  part  of  the  program? 

I  think  his  record  would  indicate  that.   He  may  have  said 
things  about  education  that  in  many  cases  were  derogatory, 
that  could  attract  attention  to  him,  rather  than  for  the 
benefit  of  all  of  the  state  program. 


A  Balanco  Between  Basic  and  Vocational  Education 


Admittedly,  education  never  will  be  perfect,   of  course. 
There  will  always  be  those  who  believe  in  one  kind  of 
education,  as  against  something  else.   There  are  those  who 
believe  in  basic  (as  they  call  it) — in  the  three  R's — and 
those  who  believe  in  vocational  education.  All  of  those 
attract  certain  kinds  of  people,  and  certain  interests,  so 
it  is  just  impossible  to  please  everyone.   For  example,  I 
have  received  recently  in  the  mail  a  program  that  is  talking 
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Morris : 
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more  in  terms  of  human  interests.   I  think  we've  always  heen 
interested  in  the  human  interest,  but  that's  the  popular 
thing  today.   So,  what  do  you  do? 

So,  your  view  of  the  role  of  superintendent  has  been  to  keep 
a  balance  between  these,  and  to  keep  them  moving. 

That  was  my  hope.   That  was  my  impression.   You  can  use  the 
job — I  know  two  previous  superintendents,  Will  C.  Wood  and 
Walter  Dexter,  had  other  ambitions  toward  the  end  of  their 
terms.   I'm  satisfied  of  that. 

And  you  think  it  interfered,  maybe,  with  their  effectiveness? 

I  think  it  interferes  with  the  work  you're  doing.  A  person 
can  say,  why  sure,  he's  looking  for  the  job  ahead  of  him  in 
this  position.   My  point  of  view  is,  do  the  job  that  you  have, 
as  best  as  you  can  do  it.   That  was  my  thought,  and  I  think  I 
did  it. 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 


Mr.  Warren  also  tried  for  higher  office  a  couple  of  times.  Was 
there  ever  any  sense  you  had  that  any  of  his  dealing  s  with  you 
and  the  Department  of  Education  were  directed  toward  helping 
him  get  the  presidential  nomination? 

No,  he  never  called  upon  me.  He  probably  had  his  own  friends, 
and  his  own  way  of  doing  things.   Well,  frankly,  I  think  he  was 
a  real  man.   I  think  he  did  what  he  said  he  would  do;  I  think 
he  believed  in  what  he  was  doing,  and  regardless  of  the 
criticism  that  developed  when  he  took  these  other  offices,  I 
think  he  really  felt  sincerely  and  legally  that  that  was 
the  thing  to  do.   I  don't  think  he  played  politics  that  way. 
Of  course,  he  must  have  had  somewhat  that  attitude  or  he 
wouldn't  have  been  elected  governor  three  times. 

Were  you  and  he  aware  that  each  of  you  were  Masonic  brothers? 

He  belonged  to  33rd.  degree  Masons,  but  I  don't  believe  we 
were  ever  in  a  lodge  together. 

Would  he  have  known  that  you  were  a  Mason? 

Oh,  yes.  He  knew — he  had  all  the  investigations  on  me  since  I 
was  a  pup.   [Laughs]   He  had  investigators  in  his  office,  and 
they  looked  me  up,  school  and  everything  else.   And,  of 
course,  I  had  to  qualify  for  the  security  when  I  was  a  regent. 
I  was  investigated  a  couple  of  times.   I  had  passage  to  the 
most  secret  things  in  the  government.   I  think  you'll  find  that 
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in  the  history  or  record  of  the  regents  some  place.   I  think  I 
was;  twice,  I  know. 

Because  the  regents  would  be  discussing  things  related  to  the 
government  contracts  for  the  University? 

You  know,  we  had  this  communist  business,  and  that  got  us  busy 
with  the  investigation.   I  had  an  investigator,  later,  in  my 
office  who  did  all  that  work.   He  was  connected  with  the 
Secret  Service  of  the  United  States  government .   Anybody  that 
was  going  to  receive  a  position  that  would  be  in  some  prominence 
was  looked  up.   We  made  no  secret  about  that. 

Were  you  looking  primarily  in  terms  of  possible  security  prob 
lems  or  just — ? 

Security,  and  lots  of  things.   Anything. 

In  addition  to  their  qualifications  for  the  job  you  were  con 
sidering  them  for? 

We  would  know  about  their  qualifications.   We'd  have  that  without 
going  into  their  personal  backgrounds;  that's  easy  enough  to 
find  out.   But  were  they  ever  involved  in  anything  that  was 
illegal,  wrong,  or  maybe  not  illegal  or  wrong,  but  to  the 
detriment  of  our  welfare? 

Did  your  investigator  find  many  people  who  turned  out  to  be 
unacceptable  for  those  kinds  of  reasons? 

I  don't  know  whether  he  found  many  or  not.   Some  we  looked  up 
we  discarded.   You  wouldn't  expect  to  get  all  of  them. 

Why  don't  we  stop  there  for  today.   I  don't  want  to  wear  you 
out. 


[end  side  1,  tape  three;  no  material  side  2] 
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Japanese-Americans  and  the  California  School  System  After 
World  War  II 

[Interview  3:  June  9,  1977] 
[begin  tape  4,  side  1] 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Before  we  get  into  the  years  when  Goodwin  Knight  is  governor 
and  what  was  going  on  in  the  schools  then,  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
about  any  discussion  you  might  have  had  with  Governor  Warren 
about  the  return  of  the  Japanese  children  to  the  schools  after 
World  War  II. 

I  really  do  not  recall  any  difficulty  at  all.   I  don't  think  it 
entered  into  our  problem.   The  schools  were  able  to  absorb 
those  people  as  usual.   Of  course,  the  whole  problem  at  that 
time  was  the  placing  of  all  the  people.   I  don't  recall  that 
we  had  any  difficulty.  We  may  have  had  some  districts  where 
they  had  the  problem,  but  there  was  no  objection  to  it  as  far 
as  I  know. 

The  reason  I  ask  is  because  Governor  Warren  made  a  couple  of 
press  announcements  that  the  Japanese  school  children  would  be 
returning  to  the  public  schools  from  the  relocation  camps,  and 
everybody  should  treat  them  kindly  and  welcome  them  back.   I 
wondered  if  he  would  have  talked  with  you  about  that. 

Well,  yes.   You  see,  I  was  a  member  of  the  governor's  cabinet, 
and  we — all  of  the  directors  of  the  different  divisions, 
different  departments  of  the  state — met  with  him  once  a  month, 
at  which  time  we  talked  about  anything  that  was  of  special 
interest  to  us.   Then  we  also  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with 
him  in  smaller  groups,  representing  common  interests.   It  was 
in  that  sense  that  we  had  this  Japanese  question  brought  up. 
There  was  never  an  objection  to  it. 

You  wouldn't  have  sent  out  any  kind  of  a  bulletin  about  it  to 
ask  the  superintendents  throughout  the  state  to  pay  special 
attention? 
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To  be  honest  with  you,  I  don't  recall  whether  I  did  or  not. 
I  probably  did.   But  I  couldn't  find  any  evidence  about  that. 

That  was  a  common  procedure? 

No,  it  wasn't  a  great  problem.  You  see,  I  was  superintendent 
of  schools  of  South  Pasadena,  and  my  wife  and  I  went  down  to 
the  train  when  a  number  of  Japanese  people  were  being  sent  to 
camp.   I  recall  a  professor  at  one  of  the  universities  was 
married  to  a  Japanese  woman,  and  he  was  placed  on  the  train, 
along  with  her,  and  he  was  going  to  camp. 

He  was  a  Caucasian  and  he  went  to  the  relocation  camp  with  her? 
Yes.   I  had  a  funny  feeling  about  that. 

I  should  say  so.   That's  the  first  instance  I  have  ever  heard 
of  that. 

Of  course,  personally  I  never  had  any  objection  to  the  Japanese. 
I  think  it  was  partly  a  political  situation,  or  it  might  have 
been  a  safety  situation.   I  don't  know. 

So  by  and  large,  from  your  point  of  view,  the  children  did  come 
back  to  the  schools  without  much  problem. 

They  came  back  with  no  trouble  at  all.   In  fact,  the  Japanese 
people,  .is  people — some  were  Americans,  of  course — adjusted 
very  well  in  our  schools,  and  they  still  do,  as  far  as  that's 
concerned.   It's  only  recently,  very  recently,  that  we  find 
Japanese  students  in  difficulty. 

There  are  some  who  are  less  likely  to  be  good  students,  you're 
saying. 

Yes.   Of  course,  we  have  a  good  many  leaders  in  the  Japanese, 
too.   I  mean  by  that,  competent  leaders. 

Did  you  have  many  Japanese  in  the  school  administration,  in 
the  department? 

I  did  not  have  any  in  my  immediate  area.   I  was  in  South 
Pasadena  at  that  time,  and  that's  mostly  Caucasian,  although 
there  were  a  few  Mexican-Americans.   I  know  in  San  Marino  they 
didn't  have  any  foreigners  of  any  kind.   That  was  part  of  my 
high  school  district.   But  I  don't  think  that. 's  an  important 
issue. 
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How  about  up  here  in  Sacramento  in  the  Department  of  Education? 
Were  there  many  Japanese  on  the  staff  up  here? 

* 

We  had  Japanese  employees,  and  we  have  now  many  more,  of  course, 
No  prejudice  against  them.   They  were  all  qualified  under  the 
civil  service,  and  appointed  under  civil  service.   Those  who 
were  selected  by  us,  that  were  not  civil  service,  were  of  the 
general  interest — competency  was  the  matte-r,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned — if  they  were  competent  people,  they  were  employed. 
Just  as  I  told  you  in  one  of  my  former  statements,  the  present 
superintendent,  Dr.  Riles,  was  selected  by  me  when  I  had  two 
other  persons  in  mind  at  that  time.   All  races  were  considered. 


Affirmative  Action  Under  Governors  Knight  and  Brown 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


I  was  wondering  if  at  any  time  Governor  Knight  or  Governor 
Brown  would  talk  to  you  and  encourage  you  to  employ  more 
Negroes  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  governors  never  interfered  in  any  way  in  our  employment. 
I  was  the  constitutional  officer  and  had  the  responsibility 
of  selecting  any  persons;  that  was  my  responsibility.   It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  governor,  nor  any  other  legislative 
person.   I  have  never  been  prejudiced,  individually,  against 
any  race.   It  annoys  me  to  think  that  we  have  to  think  of 
their  race  and  their  religion,  or  other  measures,  as  to  their 
qualifications. 

You  think  there  ought  to  be  other  ways  to  get  affirmative 
action? 

If  they  can  pass  the  qualifications  examination,  that's  all 
they  need  to  do.  And  if  their  personality  is  the  kind  that 
strikes  you  as  good,  you  employ  them  whether  they're  black, 
white,  or  whatever  their  nationality  is. 

When  the  federal  government  was  passing  fair  employment 
legislation,  in  the  state  of  California  were  you  looking  for 
qualified  Asians  and  blacks  to  bring  into  tha  state  service? 

If  the  person  was  qualified,  it  made  no  difference  to  me  what 
he  was. 


V  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  UNDER  GOVERNOR  KNIGHT, 
1953-1968 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Let's  go  on  to  when  Goodwin  Knight  became  a  figure  in 
Sacramento.   In  1950  there  was  a  rumor  that  Governor  Warren 
might  not  run  again,  and  that  Goodwin  Knight  would.   Did 
this  affect  your  decision  to  run  again  for  superintendent? 

Governor  Knight  accepted  the  responsibility  of  governor,  and 
so  far  as  my  office  was  concerned  it  made  little  or  no 
difference.  He  tried  as  best  as  he  could  to  follow  many  of 
the  practices — follow  many  of  the  decisions — that  were  made 
by  Governor  Warren.   It's  true  that  he's  a  different  type  of 
a  man.   He  was  a  Superior  Court  judge,  I  believe,  and  he  had 
to  be  a  politician  or  he  wouldn't  be  in  office,  of  course — 
a  politician  in  a  better  sense.   I'm  asking  a  question  now — 
wasn't  he  married  to  a  second  wife? 

I  do  know  that  he  was  married  twice.   Virginia  Knight  is  the  one 
who  was  quite  active  as  the  governor's  wife. 

You  almost  heard  more  about  her  than  you  heard  about  him 
sometimes — I  mean  up  here  we  did. 

She  was  very  active  in  public  affairs? 

Very  active,  and  very  interested  in  decorating  the  mansion, 
and  she  was  a  good  person,  as  far  as  I  could  see.   I  met  her 
several  times.   He  was  fortunate  in  the  person  he  had  selected 
for  a  wife. 


1950  Re-election  Campaign  and  Communist  Opponent 


Morris: 


In  1950  I  came  across  some  press  clippings  that  said  that  you 
had  as  an  opponent  a  woman  named  Bernadette  Doyle,  who  was — 
[See  illustration  next  page] 
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POLITICAL 
PARADE 

By  CLEM  WHTTAKER.  JR. 


Communism  isn't  all  hoary 
cloak  and  dagger  melodrama — 
nor  must  it  follow  solely  the  in 
sidious  line  of  hidden  infiltration 
in  government.  Like  cancer,  it  is 
an  abnormal  growth  the  rebel 
cells  of  which  _spread  throughout 
the  body  of  society  taking  a  thou-  . 
sand  and  one  different  shapes. 

The  California  electorate  must 
make  at  least  one  diagnosis  of 
Communism  at  the  polls  this  year 
— and  the  decision  will  have  to  be 
made  whether  to  knife  the  open 
growth  of  Communism  in  govern 
ment  or  to  give  it  succor  by  in 
attention. 

This  particular  diagnosis  should 
be  relatively  simple.  Bernadette 
M.  Doyle,  Chairman  and  Educa 
tion  Director  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  San  Diego,  is  running  for 
the  non-partisan  position  of  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc 
tion. 

Miss  Doyle's  opposition  is  com 
ing  from  incumbent  Roy  E.  Simp 
son.  Simpson,  a  long-time  leader 
in  the  California  public  school 
system,  has  served  the  State  as  an 
educator  for  the  past  35  years. 

The  significant  part  of  this  elec 
tion  episode  is  not  will  Bernadette 
Doyle  beat  Superintendent  Simp 
son  for  election  to  the  all-impor 
tant  post,  rather  how  many  votes 
will  she  receive — keeping  in  mind 
that  the  office  is  non-partisan  and 
the  word  Communist  need  not  be 
on  the  ballot  to  identify  Miss 
Doyle  any  more  than  Democrat  or 
Republican  to  identify  Simpson. 

It  becomes  even  more  interest 
ing  when  one  considers  thai  Miss 
Doyle  evidently  is  running  for  of 
fice  on  a  platform  of  pure,  unadul 
terated  Communism.  For  instance 
in  her  declaration  of  candidacy, 
she  gives  her  employer  as  the 
Communist  Party  of  San  Diego; 
her  occupation  for  the  past  nine 
years,  more  or  less,  as  one  of  do 
ing  educational,  organizational 
and  political  work  for  the  Com 
munist  Party. 

Furthermore,  far  from  hiding 
under  a  bushel,  Bernadette  Doyle 
uses  the  fifty  words  alloted  her  by 
law  for  use  in  the  handbook  sent 
to  all  registered  voters  as  follows: 
"University  and  research  train 
ing;  industrial  experience;  a  life 
time  interest  in  education;  ten 
years'  training  as  a  Communist, 
learning  to  organize,  work  with 
others  and  respect  their  abilities, 
using  as  a  guide,  a  scientific  Marx 
ist  approach  to  community  prob 
lems,  equip  me  to  work  for  an 
educational  program  of  peace, 
democracy,  ci^il  rights." 

The  success  or  failure  of  Com 
munism  in  this  instance  will  not 
be  victory  or  defeat  of  Miss  Doyle, 
it  will  be  the  number  of  votes 
she  receives  which  will  determine 
the  public  attitude  on  the  sub 
ject.  A  good  number  of  votes 
might  encourage  Communists  to 
redouble  their  efforts  to  work 
their  way  into  the  educational 
system  and  government  by  means 
other  than  open. 
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Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 


This  was  after  the  Tenney  affair,  wasn't  it? 
Yes. 

Yes,  at  which  time  Senator  Tenney  had  embraced  us  all  within 
the.  question  of  being  a  communist.   A  couple  of  the  board 
members  had  a  public  hearing  before  the  committee  of  the 
legislature. 

In  which  Tenney  was  saying  that  some  of  your  board  members 
were  communists. 

Yes,  I  remember  that  board  members — Jertberg,  Joe  Loeb,  and 
myself,  and  maybe  some  other  as  far  as  I  can  recall.   Those 
two  members  were  both  unquestionably  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  every  sense  of  the  word.   In  fact,  Gilbert  Jertberg 
was  the  man  who  served  as  chairman  when  my  retirement  took 
place.   A  very  fine  gentleman.   Fortunately,  as  I  said  before, 
we  had  on  that  committee  that  was  hearing  us  a  man  who  had 
formerly  been  on  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  he  helped 
us. 

He  went  into  the  legislature? 

Yes,  Raymond  Arata,  who  later  became  a  state  senator.   He  was 
an  attorney  in  San  Francisco.   He  only  served  a  short  time 
among  the  legislature,  but  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
listening  to  the  hearing.   He  was  on  the  board  of  education 
of  1950,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  before  whom  we 
appeared.   This  was  in  the  senate  chambers.   It  was  a  vicious 
thing,  and  an  unfair  thing.   But  it  was  a  political  act,  pure 
and  simple.   We  were  Republicans.   Nothing  happened. 

Now  we'll  come  back  to  Bernadette  Doyle.   This  all 
happened  later.   I  think  Bernadette  Doyle  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  California,  Berkeley.   She  had  something  to  do 
with  the  University  at  Berkeley. 

Was  she  a  serious  candidate  for  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction? 

Sure,  she  was  an  admitted  communist.  [Laughs]  My  folks  made 
me  keep  my  automobile  locked  all  the  time  during  the  campaign 
because  if  anything  happened  to  me  she  would  have  been  it . 

She  was  the  only  candidate? 
The  only  candidate. 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson; 
Morris : 

Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


What  sort  of  person  did  she  seem? 

I  really  don't  know.   I  was  so  certain  that  she  couldn't  win 
that  it  didn't  worry  me.   That  sounds  strange,  I  know.   But 
at  no  time  was  I  doubtful  about  the  outcome. 

Was  she  a  young  woman? 

She  was  not  very  old.   I  don't  have  any  material  on  her. 

That  sounds  as  though  you  didn't  ever  appear  on  the  same 
platfonr. 

She  never  appeared  with  me  in  any  debate  or  anything  like  that . 
We  never  gave  her  any  opportunity  to  show  herself.   We  went 
ahead  and  attended  to  all  the  business  of  the  department,  and 
we  ignored  her,  as  far  as  that's  concerned.   We'd  gone  through 
all  this  communist  business  from  the  legislature  and  Jack  Tenney 
and  the  rest  of  those  people;  we  were  saturated  with  it.   It 
was  unpleasant,  to  be  sure,  but  it  wasn't  seriously  so. 

Was  your  thinking  that  if  the  legislature  was  that  fired  up 
about  routing  communists  out  of  government,  the  general  public 
wouldn't  vote  for  somebody  who  said  she  was  a  communist? 

Fortunately,  California  wasn't  communist — that's  the  answer 
to  that;  because  they  didn't  believe  in  the  philosophy,  so 
they  didn't  have  to  worry  about  it.   And  all  of  the  fanfare, 
all  of  the  work  that  Tenney  and  his  group  did,  admittedly  was 
for  the  purpose  of  politics.  No  question  about  it,  it  was 
just  a  political  thing.   There  was  probably  some  little  basis 
for  their  concern,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  was  seriously 
so. 

When  ycu  say  it  was  a  question  of  politics,  in  what  sense  do 
you  mean  that? 

They  were  seeking  attention.   You  know,  in  politics  you  get  on 
a  position  and  you  ride  it  for  all  it's  worth.  It  gains 
attention,  it  gains  the  notoriety  of  the  press,  the  television 
and  the  radio  of  those  days.  Maybe  some  other  thing  that 
you're  doing  is  subordinated  to  that.  Do  I  make  myself 
clear? 

Yes.  You  put  up  a  smoke  screen  so  that  people  won't  pay 
attention  to  what  it  is  that  you  really  want  to  do. 


Simpson: 


That's  right.  This  has  all  been  a  long  time  ago,  and  I'm 
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Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


one  of  those  persons  who  forgets  very  easily — I  mean,  forgets 
the  things  that  don't  amount  to  anything. 

You  try  not  to  bear  a  grudge  then.   Is  that  what  you're  saying? 

I  don't  plan  to  make  use  of  them.  So  I've  forgotten  a  lot  of 
the  details. 


Public  School  Funding 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


When  Mr.  Knight  became  governor,  did  you  and  he  have  any  key 
discussions  as  to  what  his  ideas  were  about  education? 

I  worked  for  a  while  with  him  in  the  cabinet,  but  he  was  not 
so  thorough,  as  I  recall,  as  Warren  in  getting  his  facts 
together.  Knight  appointed  me  to  the  different  committees 
that  I  had  had  before — the  State  Purchasing  Committee,  and 
the  Western  Interstate  Council  on  Higher  Education. 

You  were  also  on  the  Allocations  Board,  weren't  you? 


Simpson: 


Morris : 

Simpson: 

Morris: 


Simpson: 


I  was  on  the  Allocations  Board,  yes.   But  I  do  not  recall  it. 
I  looked  this  through  the  other  day  and  I  found  out  that 
Knight  appointed  me  to  the  State  Purchasing  Committee,  he 
appointed  me  to  the  Western  Interstate  Commission,  and  one  or 
two  others,  because  they  were  definitely  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  Education. 

They  related  to  your  function  as  superintendent. 
That's  right,  related. 

There  wap  a  press  clipping  I  came  across  that  said  there  was  an 
increase  in  something  like  seventy  million  dollars  in  school 
funding  during  Knight's  administration,  and  I  wondered  if  that 
was  a  particular  new  program. 

It  took  a  good  many  of  us  to  get  any  increase  in  education,  of 
course.  Not  during  Warren's  time,  but  during  subsequent  times. 
CTA  [California  Teachers'  Association],  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers,  the  Association  of  School  Supervisors,  the 
Department  of  Education — all  had  to  use  their  influence  to 
secure  any  money.   But  we  needed  it  because  we  had  an  increasing 
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Simpson: 
Morris : 

Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 
Morris : 

Simpson: 


school  population. 

Was  it  a  change  in  the  method  of  funding  so  that  there  was 
more  money  per  child? 

Since  that  time,  they've  had  a  court  decision — of  course,  it 
was  overruled — about  the  type  of  apportionment  that  was  made 
to  school  districts.  We  adopted  what  we  thought  was — 
frankly,  sometimes  when  you're  dealing  with  finances,  you  do 
what  you  think  you  can  get.  You  sometimes  compromise  on 
matters,  and  so  in  the  long  run  we  did  well  in  getting  that 
finance  through. 

Did  you  get  the  feeling  that  you  had  more,  support  in  getting 
what  was  possible  for  school  funding  from  the  legislature , 
or  from  your  Board  of  Education,  or  from  the  governor? 

All  during  that  time,  even  during  Governor  Pat  Brown's 
time,  there  was  more  01  a  sympathetic  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  concerning  financing  education. 
I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  it  was  easier  as  time  moved  on, 
but  they  were  sympathetic  toward  it. 

Was  part  of  that  because  the  state  finances  were  in  pretty 
good  shape  in  the  fifties?  Revenues  were  pretty  good,  weren't 
they? 

During  Governor  Warren's  time  there  was  plenty  of  money. 

As  time  went  on,  it  became  less;  we're  seeing  that  take  place 

right  now.  But  that's  outside  of  my  jurisdiction.   [Laughs] 

What  we're  interested  in,  too,  is  the  way  things  used  to  be, 
to  give  us  some  clues  as  to  what  works  best,  as  it  were. 
In  developing  a  plan  for  how  much  money  the  department 
needed  and  how  much  the  schools  throughout  the  state  needed, 
would  it  be  the  legislature  that  would  be  the  greatest 
influence  in  making  the  plan,  or  would  it  be  the  Board  of 
Education? 

The  Board  of  Education  did  not  make  any  apportionments. 

Would  they  be  the  ones  who  would  help  you  in  the  legislature 
to  get  increases? 

The  Bo?rd  of  Education  would  largely  follow  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  and  the  Department  of  Education  at 
that  time — I'm  not  talking  about  now.  At  that  time  there  was 
a  very  fine  cooperation,  and  we  were  fortunate  in  the 
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Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 


appointment  of  the  board — the  members  of  the  board.   I  never 
at  any  time  had  any  doubt  about  how  things  would  come  out. 
We  might  have  discussed,  but  not  disagreed;  we  might  have 
discussed  some  of  the  issues,  but  there  was  good  agreement 
with  the  board. 

More  so  than  with  the  legislature? 

I'm  not  talking  now  about  the  Pat  Brown  administration  and 
the  board.   I'm  talking  about  Knight  and  Warren. 


Appointments  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 


Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris : 

Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 


The  appointments  that  Knight  made  were  very  good. 
Mr.  Arata  would  have  been  a  Knight  appointment? 
Oh  yes,  and  he  was  okay. 

There  are  four  names  here  whom  I  wondered  if  Goodwin  Knight 
appointed:  James  Mussatti,  and  Tom  Mellon  from  San 
Francirco. 

They  were  very  good  members,  I  well  remember  them.  Mellon  I 
think  was  commissioner  of  police,  or  something  [chief 
administrative  officer].  He  was  a  good  businessman  in  San 
Francisco.  And  Mussatti  was  secretary  of  the  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

That's  an  interesting  position  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

He  was  very  good. 

And  there  were  Max  Oslo  and  Wilbur  Simons. 

I'm  not  certain  who  appointed  them. 

They  come  on  in  1954. 

I  must  have  been  during  Knight's  administration;  he  must 
have  appointed  them.  They  were  confirmed  by  the  state 
senate,  just  as  Governor  Knight's  appointment  had  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  senate. 


Morris : 


Would  you  ever  have  made  suggestions  to  Goodwin  Knight  as  to 
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Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


possible  appointees? 

No.  We  never  had  any  opportunity  to  suggest  to  the  governor 
the  appointments  to  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  state 
superintendent  is  an  elected  officer,  just  as  the  governor 
is,  and  there's  no  reason  why  the  governor  should  not 
exercise  his  own  responsibility. 

That's  true.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  two  are  elected  in 
your  own  right,  and  I'm  curious  whether  or  not  that  puts  you 
in  a  separate  category  to  follow  your  own  inclinations 
rather  than  the  governor's. 

I  don't  recall  at  any  time  during  any  administration  that  I 
had  any  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 


Special  Education  and  Educational  Television 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


When  Knight  was  governor,  we  also  were  having  early  suggestions 
in  the  legislature  that  there  be  programs  for  compensatory 
education  and  special  education,  and  educational  television. 
I  wondered  if  that  was  the  legislature's  idea,  or  was  it  the 
department  which  was  suggesting  it? 

I  think  that  all  grew  up  out  of  some  of  the  interests 
locally.  By  locally  I  mean  throughout  the  state.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  governor's  committee  on  educational  television. 
That  was  in  its  infancy,  you  see.  They  vere  trying  to  get 
going,  and  so  were  we.  Those  other  programs  were  helpful, 
and  there  was  reason  to  ask  for  them  because  there  were  more 
people  who  would  be  in  them. 

As  an  educator  yourself,  what  was  your  feeling  about  such 
teaching  tools  as  educational  television  and  other  teaching 
machines?  And  also  the  idea  of  bringing  children  into  the 
special  program — how  did  you  feel  about  that  as  an  educator? 

Let  me  say  this:  I  was  always  willing  to  try  anything  that 
they  might  suggest,  within  reason,  of  course.  I  could  see 
the  advantage  of  TV,  and  it's  still  used,  of  course. 

It  never  turned  out  to  be  quite  as  big  a  help  in  the  class 
room  as  it  was  talked  about  in  the  beginning,  did  it? 
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Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


It's  gone  right  beyond  what  it  was  intended  to  do.  You  know 
what  1  mean  by  that.  It  encompasses  many  things,  many  atti 
tudes.  It  was  not  that  kind  of  a  program  to  begin  with. 

The  development  has  been  largely  in  community  television, 
rather  than  as  an  aid  to  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

It  was  difficult  to  have  a  program  be  strictly  educational 
television.  And  I  don't  think  we  have  one  yet.  We  have 
television  channel  six  here  in  Sacramento,  that's  educational 
television.   It's  improved  a  lot. 

When  you  say  that  you  were  willing  to  try  things  they  suggested, 
would  they  be  people  on  your  staff  in  the  department,  or  in  the 
legislature? 

Any  move  that  would  change  our  pattern  of  operation  would 
necessitate  somebody  within  the  staff  to  carry  it  out, 
because  the  legislature  itself  couldn't  do  it.  You  see, 
the  legislature  assumes  responsibility  for  designating  the 
subject  matter  that  is  carried  on  in  the  schools.  During 
my  administration  they  had  so  many  requirements  that  they 
had  to  change  the  whole  thing,  and  they  dropped  a  number  of 
those  subjects.   I  don't  remember  specifically  what  they 
dropped.  They  found  out  that  they  were  asking  us  to  do  more 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  do — asking  the  schools  to  do 
more. 

Was  it  your  suggestion  that  they  should  get  in  there  and 
remove  some  of  these  requirements? 

I  think  we  were  glad  to  work  with  the  legislature  in  selecting 
those  subjects — that  material  that  we  thought  would  be 
beneficial  for  the  schools  to  carry  through.  I  think  that's 
what  we  did. 


The  Legislature  and  Educational  Organizations 
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Through  most  of  these  years  that  Warren  a.ad  Knight  were 
governor,  there  was  a  Mr.  Donnelly  on  the  Senate  Education 
Committee. 

Senator  Donnelly  was  a  very  fine  gentleman.  He  was  from 
Turlock. 
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Did  he  have  strong  ideas  about  education? 

He  was  always  open  to  suggestions  from  all  of  us.  We  had  to 
work  with  Senator  Donnelly  as  we  had  to  work  with  other 
committee  members.  I  had  a  man  whose  job  it  was  to  take 
care  of  all  those  things.  In  fact,  he  would  avail  himself 
of  other  personnel  in  the  department  to  help  him,  and  in 
that  way  we  were  able  to  carry  through  our  program  quite 
successfully. 

Was  it  the  same  man  throughout  your  administration? 

Yes,  it  was  my  immediate  deputy,  Mr.  George  Hogan.  Of  course, 
I  met  every  Monday  with  what  I  called  my  cabinet.   I  had  a 
deputy,  and  state  colleges — they  were  state  colleges  in  those 
days — were  in  my  jurisdiction,  and  special  education.  Frank 
Wright  of  the  administrative  program  was  very  active,  and  my 
associate  in  dealing  with  the  legislature,  too.  He  and 
George  Hogan. 

What  about  Helen  Heffernan? 

Helen  Heffernan  was  in  elementary  education,  but  she  was  not  a 
member  of  the  cabinet.  J.  Davis  Connor  was  the  associate  in 
charge  of  instruction,  and  Helen  Heffernan  and  the  secondary 
schools  were  all  under  Connor.  I  think  that  makes  up  my 
cabinet . 

So  each  of  these  people  would  do  some  of  the  work  of  staying 
in  touch  with  the  legislature  on  particular  bills? 

Yes,  that's  right. 

How  many  of  the  education  bills  would  have  been  originating 
in  your  department? 

[Laughs]  Oh  goodness.  There  were  only  five  hundred  or  more 
out  of  every  legislature. 

I  know,  it's  been  that  way  for  years  and  years  and  years.  The 
biggest  number  of  bills  introduced  each  session  are  on 
education.  How  many  would  come  from  your  department? 

Oh  yes,  there  were  apportionments  too.   I  omitted  Ronald  Cox. 
He  succeeded  Wright,  who  died.  We  would  always  have  a 
program.  Legislation  that  we  wanted — that  we  were  interested 
in.  We  had  various  ways  of  accomplishing  that,  too.  We  would 
have  certain  senators,  certain  legislators,  carry  the  bills — 
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those  who  would  be  friendly  to  us  and  we  with  them.  What 
bills,  I  can't  tell  you.  They'd  be  in  apportionments;  they 
would  be  in  subject  matter  fields. 

Who  would  be  the  legislators  who  would  take  care  of  your  bills? 
John  Collier  over  in  the  Assembly  Education  Committee — he  was 
there  a  long  time,  too.  Mr.  Donald  Doyle? 

Oh  yes,  that's  right,  Mr.  Doyle  who  had  the  special  schools. 

He's  also  been  referred  to  as  a  person  who  would  carry 
education  bills  that  Governor  Knight  was  particularly 
interested  in. 

We  would  discuss  in  our  cabinet  meeting  the  various  types  of 
legislation  being  hoped  for.  And  we  would  have  to  designate 
certain  members  of  the  staff  to  follow  through  on  that.  In 
passing  legislation,  getting  legislation  approved,  you  do 
what  you  can  with  the  persons  that  are  interested,  and  then 
you  get  somebody  else  to  help. 

Look  for  somebody  else  to  move  it  along. 

It's  all  a  matter  of  campaigning.   It  depends  upon  how  sharp 
you  are,  and  how  well  you  know  your  legislature. 

Did  you  have  somebody  in  your  staff  who  kept  account,  as  it 
were,  of  how  many  votes  it  looked  like  you  had  on  this  bill 
in  the  committee,  and  how  many  votes  you  were  likely  to  have 
when  it  went  out  to  the  floor  of  the  legislature? 

You  never  know  what  you  have  when  they  go  before  the 
legislature  or  before  a  committee,  and  sometimes  you  don't 
get  a  bill  through  the  committee.   It  goes  through  the  sub 
committee,  and  then  to  the  big  committee,  and  then — yes. 
And  so,  you  come  back  and  you  work  on  that.  You  get  the 
interest  that  is  there,  and  you  work  on  that,  and  you  find  out 
that  you  have  to  have  two  or  three  more  votes,  or  maybe  one 
more  vote.  Whom  shall  we  get  to  give  us  the  one  more  vote? 
How  shall  we  get  the  vote? 

So,  during  the  legislative  session  your  cabinet  would  spend 
a  lot  of  time  on  that? 

Yes.  Getting  things  through  the  legislature  at  any  time  (no 
matter  how  constructive  they  may  be)  it  takes  a  lot  of  work, 
and  a  lot  of  planning,  a  lot  of  technique.  So  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  there's  no  one  answer  to  that. 
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Who  was  particularly  good  at  planning  this  kind  of  strategy 
in  your  staff? 

That's  what  you  did  in  your  cabinet,  you  know.  You  planned 
your  strategy  there.  And,  more  than  that,  even  though  your 
cabinet  decided  on  something,  the  man  who  goes  to  represent 
you,  or  the  person  who  goes  to  represent  you,  has  to  make 
a  decision  at  the  time — 
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So  you're  saying  that  sometimes  your  strategy  has  to  be 
changed  immediately. 

Immediately.  The  individual  has  the  responsibility  for 
changing  it. 

And  thinking  on  his  feet  in  the  situation.  There  was  also 
a  Mr.  Caldecott  on  the  Assembly  Education  Committee. 

Caldecott  is  a  judge  now,  isn't  he? 
Right,  in  Alameda  County. 

He  was  a  very  friendly  man.   I  didn't  personally  work  with 
many  of  these  legislators,  but  I  can  recall  the  name  Caldecott. 
I  had  no  trouble  with  him  that  I  recall. 

In  '57,  Mr.  Caldecott  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  Governor  Knight,  and  I  wondered  if  with  his 
background  on  the  Education  Committee  he  would  have  been 
more  favorable — did  that  make  it  easier  for  the  education 
budget? 

That's  right,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  by  and  large  our  legislation  went  through  successfully 
during  nis  administration.  The  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee — his  opinion  almost  always  goes,  almost  always 
holds.  I  well  remember  Senator  Rich — 

Bill  Rich  and  then  Ben  Hulse  was  chairman  after  him. 
That's  right,  Ben  Hulse,  down  in  El  Centre. 
Did  they  give  you  a  hard  time  on  education? 

Yes,  they  were  all  friendly  enough.  They  could  agree  with 
you  sometimes,  and  sometimes  they  couldn't. 
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You  said  that  on  some  of  these  things  the  CTA  and  the  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  were  helpful.   I  wondered  if  Mr. 
Hogan  would  get  together  with  Mr.  Corey,  wasn't  it,  who  was  the 
CTA  person? 

Well,  I  would  meet  sometimes  with  the  CTA  representatives. 

We  used  all  the  tactics  we  knew;  and,  as  I  said  before,  there's 

no  one  system  that  works. 

Groups  like  the  California  Teachers'  Association — would  that 
be  like  the  legislature:  sometimes  you  were  on  the  same  side 
of  a  bill,  and  other  times  you  had  differences  of  opinion? 

Oh  yes,  there  was  Senator  Slater  on — did  we  ever  talk  about 
Senator  Slater? 

No.  Wasn't  he  the  blind  senator? 

Yes.  H3  was  in  the  Warren  administration.  And  there  was 
Roy  Cloud  on  the  CTA.  Most  of  our  activities  in  those  days 
were  handled  between  Roy  Cloud  and  Senator  Slater.  And  then 
as  we  grew  up — if  I  may  use  those  words — things  became  more 
complicated.  We  had  to  deal  with  more  people.  Senator 
Slater  came  from  Santa  Rosa,  and  I  knew  him  when  I  was  just 
a  youngster  in  high  school.  He  was  blind,  I  believe.  So 
there  was  a  friendship  there.  It  wasn't  a  matter  of  who  I 
was,  it  was  who  I  knew,  see? 

You  had  an  acquaintance,  so  it  was  easier  to  talk  about  it — ? 

And  I  uued  to  be  business  manager  of  the  high  school  paper, 
and  the  [Santa  Rosa]  Press-Democrat ,  where  he  worked  as  a 
writer,  printed  our  book  for  us.   [Laughs] 

That  kind  of  a  relationship  really  helps,  doesn't  it? 
Yes. 

Was  Mr.  Corey  as  helpful  in  working  things  out  when  he  was  the 
head  of  the  CTA? 

When  1  went  to  South  Pasadena,  I  became  interested  in  the 
southern  section  CTA,  and  Arthur  Corey  was  the  secretary  of 
that.  Arthur  Corey  succeeded  Roy  Cloud.   He  became  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  State  Association,  and  of  course 
that  brought  our — 
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— relationship  up  to  Sacramento. 
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Yes. 

When  you  moved  into  the  Department  of  Education  and  had  a  real 
statewide  administration  responsibility,  did  you  have  some 
differences  of  opinion  with  the  teacher's  association? 

Yes.  We  could  not  always  agree  with  the  CTA,  even  though  as 
a  member  (I  was  a  member  of  the  Southern  Council  Board  and 
bought  the  property  they  now  own) — we  had  to  represent  other 
people  besides  the  California  Teachers'  Association,  and  we 
knew  that.  When  we  were  able  to  agree  with  them,  we  agreed. 
Where  we  disagreed,  why,  we  disagreed.  And  we  tried  to  work 
out  problems  that  way. 

How  about  the  California  State  Administrators'  Association? 
As  superintendent,  did  you  work  as  closely  with  them  as  you 
did  with  the  CTA? 

Oh  yes,  we  had  many  conferences.  This  gets  off  into  another 
area — when  the  CTA  was  first  beginning,  it  was  the  teachers 
and  the  administrators  together. 

I  see. 

As  it  became  larger  in  number  there  was  a  need,  or  they  thought 
there  was  a  need,  for  a  change  in  administration.  Until 
today,  when  we  have  the  administrators  separate  from  the 
teachers.  And  we  have  all  the  trouble  of  unions  and  what  have 
you. 

Had  there  begun  to  be  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers? 

The  move  started.   I  was  more  conscious  of  it  during  the  end 
of  my  term.  And  it  has  multiplied  since  that  time. 

Do  you  think  that  the  fact  that  the  CTA  and  the  CSAA  became 
separate  organizations  creates  a  situation  where  there's  more 
likely  to  be  disagreement? 

I  don't  think  that — well,  I  suppose  you  have  to  have  both 
of  them. 

You're  very  philosophical  about  some  of  tnese  knotty  things. 
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Well,  I  have  my  own  idea  about — that  would  be  expressing 
something  that's  not  a  matter  of  history.   I  don't  really 
understand  why  some  of  the  teachers  think  they  can  be 
administrators  and  administer  the  schools  without  the  help 
and  experience  of  administrators.  You  see,  I  used  to  have 
charge  of  the  state  colleges,  later  state  universities,  and 
we  did  a  pretty  good  job  administering  thing.  The  State 
Board  was  part  of  it,  too.  But  I  was  director  of  education, 
and  it  reached  the  stage  where  some  of  those  individual 
professors,  teachers,  felt  they  knew  more  about  running  the 
school  system  than  administrators  themselves.  And  we  had 
our  problems.   I  had  to  spend  considerable  time  with  that. 

I  can  believe  it.  How  about  the  Allocations  Board?  Did  that 
take  a  lot  of  your  time? 

1  had  a  representative  on  the  Allocations  Board  because  they 
were  discussing  the  request  of  the  individual  schools  for 
money . 

For  construction,  wasn't  it? 

It  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  me  in  the  sense  that  I 
would  say  yes  or  no.  We  were  just  one  vote,  on  the 
Allocation  Board.  And  we  had  certain  rules  that  when  followed 
they  could  get  the  money  that  they  were  requesting. 

Was  anybody  ever  turned  down? 

I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  so,  because  ve  tried  to  do  all 
we  could  to  build  up  the  schools. 

But  did-i't  you  yourself  often  go  to  the  Allocation  Board? 

When  they  first  started  I  used  to  go,  but  subsequent  to  that 
my  job  became  more  complicated. 

I  can  believe  it. 


1958  Re-election  Campaign 


Getting  back  to  elective  politics,  in  1958  Goodwin  Knight 
did  not  run  for  governor  again,  he  ran  for  the  Senate.  And 
Joe  Knowland  didn't  run  for  the  Senate  again,  he  ran  for 
governor.  I  wondered  if  that  big  switch  made  any  difference 
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to  you  and  how  you  ran  your  campaign,  or  anything  like  that? 

The  candidate  for  governor  had  no  bearing  on  my  office.   I  had 
my  own  job  to  do,  and  my  own  job  to  defend.  It's  true  there 
would  be  some  influence  from  the  governor  statewide,  and 
toward  education,  but  I  was  not  affected  by  the  campaign. 

Although  a  Republican,  you  wouldn't  campaign  with  people 
running  on  a  Republican  ticket? 

It  is  a  non-partisan  office.  Wasn't  that  the  same  time  that 
Nixon  made  some  comment  about  schools ,  too? 

That's  later.  Four  years  later  when  Nixon  ran  for  governor. 
But  what  else  was  happening  in  1958?  There  was  a  ballot 
measure  to  make  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
appointive. 

Of  course.  That's  taken  care  of  in  some  news  copy  here. 
You'll  be  interested  in  these.  You'll  find  some  things 
in  there  I  probably  haven't  mentioned.  That  became  an  issue 
not  only  in  the  state  of  California,  but  it  was  a  national 
problem.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
which  included  all  of  the  commissioners  and  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  and  other  men  (and  women)  who  were 
appointed  to  head  the  school  system.  Some  were  appointed  by 
the  governor,  some  were  elected  by  the  people.  The  question 
came  up,  would  the  job  be  more  effective  if  it  were  one  that 
was  appointed  by  the  governor,  or  by  the  state  board  of 
education — if  there  were  a  state  board  (some  of  the  states 
did  not  have  a  state  board).  So,  we  had  the  whole  thing  before 
us  for  some  time.   It  naturally  became  an  issue  in 
California.  Didn't  Pat  Brown  have  something  to  say  about 
that? 

Later  on.  But  there's  that  nice  letter  Joseph  Loeb  wrote 
to  you  in  which  you  did  our  homework  for  us .  He  said  that 
the  discussion  had  been  going  on  in  California  since  1944. 
The  State  Board  of  Education  did  what  it  could  to  bring 
about  this  change.  As  early  as  1944  in  California  people 
were  suggesting  that  the  superintendent  should  be  appointed. 
But  in  1958  it  was  on  the  ballot. 

I  recall  that  because  of  the  position — I  think  I  was  president 
of  the  Chief  State  School  Officers  at  that  time;  I  was 
president  one  time,  when  the  issue  came  up.  I  don't 
believe  that  I  ever  publicly  took  a  stand  oue  way  or  the 
other  on  the  issue. 
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I  wondered  if  you  could  get  through  a  campaign  without  it. 

I  don't  think  I  made  any  great  issue  out  of  it.  My  survey — 
not  any  real  survey,  but  my  sense  of  the  direction — would 
indicate  to  me  that  I  didn't  need  toworry  about  it.  That  \es 
the  way  I  felt  about  it.  The  people  wanted  to  vote  on  it, 
fine.  I  could  work  just  as  well  under  an  elective  board  as 
I  could  under  any  other  board.   I  had  worked  as  a  super 
intendent  under  many  elected  boards.  So  I  really  didn't 
care.  But  I  never  thought  it  would  carry,  and  it  didn't 
carry,  either. 

Did  you  think  of  it  at  all  as  a  threat  to  yourself  if  the 
superintendent  was  appointed?  He  probably  would — 

I  think  we  in  California  expected  them  to  be  appointed  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  didn't  we?  The  governor 
would  appoint  the  board,  and  the  board  would  appoint  the 
superintendent.  That  was  the  pattern — the  people  elected 
the  local  board  of  education  and  they  elected  the  super 
intendent.  The  pattern  was  the  same,  excepting  that  the 
people  were  the  governor.  See  what  I  mean? 

Yes. 

In  my  thinking,  it  didn't  make  any  great  difference.  And 
had  the  state  board  at  that  time  had  the  power  of  appointing 
a  superintendent,  I  had  no  assurance  that  they  would  appoint 
me;  but  then  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind  they  would  appoint 
me. 

You  figured  they  would  appoint  you. 

I  was  getting  on  very  well  with  the  board,  so  why  wouldn't 
I  expect  that?  But  that  was  really  not  an  issue  with  me. 

Did  you  have  any  sense  that  there  was  more  interest  in  the 
superintendent's  campaign  in  1958  than  there  had  been  in 
earlier  campaigns? 

Was  that  the  year  that  I  had  a  lot  of  appointees — a  lot  of 
opposition? 

No,  '62  is  the  big  uproar.  In  '58  Pat  Brown  was  running  for 
governor  as  a  Democrat,  Knight  was  running  for  the  Senate, 
and  Knowland  was  running  for  governor  as  a  Republican. 
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Dewey  Anderson  ran  against  me  the  first  time. 
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Right,  back  in  '46.  And  in  '50  we  had  Miss  Doyle,  the 
communist  lady;  and  in  '54  I  can't  find  any  note  of  who  else 
ran  for  superintendent. 

I  always  had  opposition. 

You  always  did.  Did  you  feel  it  got  stronger — that  stronger 
people  ran  for  the  job? 

Yes. 

Did  you  spend  much  time  out  speaking,  or  writing  letters  to 
people? 

I  would  answer  that  this  way.  You're  always  campaigning. 
When  you're  in  office,  you're  an  elective  officer;  everything 
you  do  has  a  sense  of  campaigning  back  of  it.  You  do  what 
you  think  right,  and  that's  good  campaigning. 

Do  you  keep  an  ear  out  at  all  for  what  kinds  of  things  parents 
and  taxpayers  are  either  looking  for  or  grumbling  about  in  the 
local  communities? 

Our  own  profession  was  the  chief  interest  in  determining  what 
the  superintendent  would  do. 

So  in  terms  of  this  continuous  campaigning,  the  feeling  was 
that  if  you  stayed  on  good  terms  with  the  professional 
educators  in  the  state  they  would  probably  see  to  it  that 
you  got  elected? 

They  helped  you.  The  teachers  helped  you,  too. 
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I  gather  that  Pat  Brown  had  some  different  ideas  about  education 
and  about  the  Department  of  Education  than  Goodwin  Knight.  Is 
that  right?  Pat  Brown  was  a  little  different  situation  to 
deal  with  as  governor?  I'm  talking  about  '58.   In  '58  you 
were  re-elected  and  the  ballot  measure  making  the  superinten 
dent's  job  appointive  was  defeated.  But  Pat  Brown  was  elected 
governor  in  '58. 

Pat  Brown  used  to  be  the  attorney  general.  We  were  always  on 
good  terms  with  the  attorney  general's  office,  and  with  Pat 
Brown  at  that  time. 

Did  you  have  need  to  consult  much  with  the  attorney  general's 
office? 

You  always  have  problems — legal  problems — that  the  attorney 
general  has  to  help  with.  I  felt  he  was  a  good  attorney 
general,  and  his  staff  was  a  good  attorney  general's  staff. 


Did  he  have  a  special  assistant  for  education? 

He  had  a  special  man  who  used  to  take  care  of  that, 
was  favorable  so  far  as  I  can  remember. 


Everything 


When  he  became  governor,  what  kinds  of  ideas  did  he  have  about 
education? 

Well,  his  sympathetic  understanding  through  his  office  of 
attorney  general  would  carry  over — I  felt  it  carried  over 
to  his  governorship.  For  a  time  I  became  quite  interested 
in  his  cabinet.  Unfortunately,  for  some  reason,  I  lost 
interest,  and  I  didn't  go.  Now,  why  that  was,  I  do  not 
recall,  unless  the  governor  became  a  changed  man  in  thinking, 
or  some  of  his  staff  did. 
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Appointments  to  the  State  Board  of  Education 


Morris:        Brown  made  quite  a  number  of  appointments  to  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Simpson:       Yes.  He  made  some  terrible  appointments. 
Morris:        What  about  Wilbur  Simons,  William  Bucknam? 

Simpson:       Now,  Bucknam  was  a  farmer-boy  from  right  down  here  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley.  He  was  married  into  a  family  that  was  very 
friendly  to  us.  Bucknam  was  very  acceptable.  He  was  a  very 
close  friend  to  Senator  Dilworth  from  Riverside.  American 
Legion  man,  straight  anti-Communist.  He  was  a  man  quite 
interested  in  education.  He  and  Bucknam  were  good  friends. 
He  may  have  had  some  influence  in  getting  Bucknam  appointed. 
Now,  he  appointed  also  Tom  Braden,  who  rt  that  time  owned 
the  newspaper  down — there's  a  marine  base  there,  outside  of 
San  Diego.  Oceanside. 

Tom  Braden  at  first— oh,  he  had  been  also  on  one  of  those 
federal  investigating  committees — he'd  been  a  federal 
investigator.  He  was  good  at  first  because  he  was  just  a 
member,  and  he  was  just  getting  accustomed  to  feeling — you 
see,  the  State  Board  of  Education  really  has  no  authority 
over  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  can  act  for 
himself  without  ever  talking  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
That's  the  way  it  is.  That's  why  this  question  of  appoint 
ment  came  up.  There  was  a  time  when  the  state  board  and  Mr. 
Dexter  (my  predecessor)  didn't  agree.  The  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  appoints  all  of  the  presidents  to  the 
state  colleges. 

Morris:        A  very  important  responsibility. 

Simpson:       The  board  may  confirm  those  appointments.  Now,  if  the  board 

doesn't  prefer  to  confirm  any  of  his  appointments,  that  person 
may  be  acting  president.  That  happened  under  Dexter 's 
administration.   I  attended  a  meeting  In  Santa  Barbara  as  a 
superintendent  when  Mr.  Dexter  was  occupying  a  desk  separate 
from  the  board,  and  the  board  was  holding  a  meeting  at  a 
separate  table.  Ridiculous.  Well,  under  Mr.  William  Blair, 
who  was  president  all  during  the  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  things  were  fine. 

Morris:        Does  the  board  choose  its  own  president? 
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After  Blair  retired,  Mr.  Braden  became  the  president — the 
membership  of  the  board  had  changed. 

Considerably.  Very  different  board. 

Yes,  and  Mr.  Braden  felt  his  responsibility.  He  felt  he  should 
have  some  power.  That  was  during  Governor  Pat  Brown's 
administration.  The  young  man  who  had  charge  of  the  textbook 
warehouse  decided  to  make  some  space  by  getting  rid  of  the 
books  we  didn't  use  any  more,  so  he  had  them  burned.  A 
newspaperman  from  the  Bay  Area  happened  along  when  all  those 
books  were  burning.  He's  a  friend  of  Dick  Hafner.  Mr. 
Braden  felt  that  the  superintendent  should  fire  this  fellow 
that  burned  the  books.  Of  course,  you  understand  the 
superintendent  would  not  have  any  knowledge  that  the  books 
were  beinj*  burnt,  as  far  as  that's  concerned. 

I  saw  no  reason  for  discharging  the  fellow — Dick  Wilcox 
was  the  man  in  charge.  He  at  one  time,  right  after  I  went 
into  office,  was  my  driver,  so  I  was  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  Dick.  And  he  just  made  up  his  mind  that  that's  one 
way  to  get  some  space — get  rid  of  the  books.   But  he  used 
poor  judgment  because  it  would  have  been  all  right  if  he'd 
had  them  hauled  out  some  place  and  dumped.  No  one  could 
see  them.  But  burning  books. 

Anyway,  I  didn't  fire  him.   I  didn't  see  any  reason  for 

discharging  him.  He  made  a  mistake,  yes,  but  it  wasn't  any 

mistake  that  caused  any  educational  trouble.  It  didn't  cost 
us  anything. 

But  it  got  Mr.  Braden  really  upset. 

So  Mr.  Braden  felt  that  should  be  some  reflection  on  the 
governor — Brown.  Braden  took  occasion  at  a  board  meeting 
in  Fresno,  when  we  were  all  meeting  down  there,  to  investigate 
me,  for  not  firing  the  man.  Oh,  he  said  several  things.  He 
made  a  motion,  but  didn't  get  any  second,  of  course.  Nobody 
backed  him  up.  My  wife  was  there — she  was  hot. 

I  can  believe  it. 

She  had  no  use  for  Mr.  Braden  after  that.  And  neither  did  I. 

Did  that  affect  your  relationships  after  that? 

Braden  knew  when  he  was  defeated.  And  he  knew  what  was 
wrong.  When  I  resigned  a  few  years  later — voluntarily 
retired,  rather — he  wrote  me  a  letter,  which  I  still  have 
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some  place.  He  said,  "Roy,  I  know  now  how  much  I  miss  you,  how 
much  you  were  a  help  to  Mr.  Blair.   I  wish  you  well,"  and  so 
forth. 

That's  a  decent  gesture.  He  stayed  on  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  after  Mr.  Rafferty  became  superintendent. 

Yes.  He  was  on  for  a  while.  And,  you  see,  he  and  five  or 
six  other  board  members  supported  the  opponent  of  Rafferty. 

Ralph  Richardson.  How  about  yourself? 

No,  I  didn't  support  anybody  until  about  the  last  two  weeks, 
when  Rafferty  started  to  lambast  the  public  schools  by  making 
us  look  like  a  bunch  of  ninnies. 

After  that  '58  election,  when  Pat  Brown  came  in  as  governor, 
did  you  have  any  thought  then  that  you  might  retire  at  the 
end  of  that  term? 
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Oh,  no.  That  brings  up  something  else.  But  let  me  finish  up 
with  Braden.  When  did  Nathaniel  Colley  get  appointed — the 
colored  man,  the  Negro? 

About  1960,  I  think.   [Attorney  Colley  was  appointed  September 
1,  1960  when  Warren  Christopher  resigned.  Reappointed  June, 
1964] 

You  know,  attorneys  get  the  idea  that  they  pretty  well  tell 
people  what  to  do.  So,  I  had  a  little  trouble  with  him.  But 
he's  a  smart  man.  He  knew  the  authority  they  had,  and  what 
he  didn't  have.   So,  he  and  I  got  along  pretty  well  together. 
He,  as  a  young  fellow,  worked  in  the  school  textbook  warehouse. 

Colley  did?  Up  here  in  Sacramento? 


As  a  young  fellow,  yes. 
picture  taken  together, 
any  good." 


He  and  I  visited  them;  we  had  our 
He  says,  "Roy,  this  may  not  do  you 


Did  you  use  it  in  your  campaign? 

No,  I  didn't  use  that.   I  don't  think  I  did;  I  may  have — some 
of  my  people  may  have  done  it.   I  guess  you'll  gather  from  what 
I'll  telling  you  that  I  never  got  very  anxious  about  campaigning. 
I  never  was  worried  very  much  about  campaigning;  I  Just  did  my 
business  and  if  the  other  fellows  wanted  to  campaign  for  me, 
that's  all  well  and  good. 
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I  bet  there  are  lots  of  people  in  elected  jobs  who  wish  it  were 
that  way.  Did  you  have  the  same  committee  by  and  large  each 
election?  The  same  people  put  your  campaign  together? 

Yes,  most  of  the  time. 

How  much  would  it  take  to  run  that  kind  of  a  low-keyed 
campaign? 

We  always  gathered  a  little  money,  but  the  last  time  we 
returned  some  money  to  those  who  contributed.   I  remember,  to 
be  specific,  a  druggist  got  ten  dollars  back  from  my  campaign, 
and  he  was  quite  surprised. 

Yes,  indeed. 

They  all  got  money  back. 


A  Hint  to  Resign  and  Thoughts  of  Retirement* 


Morris: 
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So  in  1958,  after  that  campaign,  were  you  thinking  you  might 
retire? 

That  brings  up  a  second  thing.   (You  put  this  in  the  correct 
relationship,  of  course — we're  pulling  these  things  out  of 
order.)  One  day  I  had  a  call  from  Governor  Brown's  office, 
"Roy,  I  would  like  to  see  you.  Will  you  have  breakfast  with 
me  tomorrow  morning  in  the  mansion?" 

"Sure,  I'll  breakfast  with  you  anytime,  Governor."  Well, 
if  you  know  anything  about  politics,  nobody  invites  you  to  a 
meal  unless  he  has  some  business  to  transact." 

Did  you  have  any  idea  what  kind  of  business  it  was?  Did  you 
have  any  idea  what  he  wanted  to  talk  about? 

I  had  no  idea  at  the  time.   But  when  we  were  having  breakfast 
I  got  the  idea.  His  idea  was  for  me  to  resign  before  the  end 
of  my  term,  and  then  he  would  appoint  someone.  He  wouldn't 
tell  me  who  he  would  appoint — that  would  te  his  job.   I 
wouldn't  have  known  anything  about  it.  That  had  the  makings 
of  a  really  hot  campaign  fight  of  some  kind.  But  he  knew 
I  was  retiring,  so  I  didn't  use  it. 

How  a  lot  of  the  Republican  women  found  out  about  this , 


*See  appendix  materials  on  1962  campaign. 
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and  some  other  people,  urging  me  to  remain  in  office,  I'll 
never  know.   Because  I  did  not  disclose  that  to  anybody, 
except  my  immediate  people,  of  course — my  staff. 

Is  it  possible  that  someone  leaked  it  to  the  press? 

They  may  have  talked  to  somebody — talked  to  the  right  people, 
I  guess. 

Because  it  was  in  the  papers  in  September  '62,  a  whole  year 
before  the  election. 

It's  pretty  hard  to  put  it  back  together  again.  You  see,  I 
still  have  those  cards  in  my  file,  they're  all  on  that — 
different  parts  of  the  state.   I  think  they  were  Republican 
women,  probably,  I  don't  know,  urging  we  to  stay  in  the 
office     [See  appendix  page  118]     But  that  showed  you 
that  Pat  Brown  would  like  to  get  control  of  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction's  office.  Wouldn't  he? 


Why  do  you  think  he  wanted  to  do  that? 

You  never  can  tell  why  they  do  things, 
may  have  had  some  friend  of  his. 


They  do  them.  He 


Yes.  The  newspaper  mentioned  several  people,  including  Tom 
Braden,  and  two  or  three  people  who,  I  think,  were  in  the 
Department  of  Education  somewhere.  Mentioned  most  often  was 
Hugo  Fisher,  who  was  on  the  Senate  Education  Committee  at  that 
point. 

I  don't  think  he  would  appoint  Fisher — he  was  not  an 
educator.  Although  there's  no  requirement  that  a  person 
be  an  educator;  he  can  be  the  dog  catcher  and  get  the  office. 
There's  no  requirement  for  the  office.   It's  just  because 
people  have  always  stayed  with  a  school  man  or  woman.  The 
thought  came  to  me  when  he  was  talking  to  me  that  he  would 
like  to  appoint  this  fellow  (who's  dead  now)  who  was  from 
Alameda  County;  but  he  might  not  have  had  that  man  in  mind 
at  all.   I'm  just  guessing. 

The  education  TV  man? 

Yes. 

I  have  his  name  on  my  list.   [Vaughn  Seidel] 

Anyway,  I  thanked  Governor  Brown.  We  had  a  nice  breakfast. 
In  the  meantime,  his  daughter  came  in  to  kiss  him  goodbye  and 
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go  to  school.  That  may  have  been  the  thing  that  made  me 
change  from  the  cabinet.   I  thought,  "He  thought  I  was  that 
kind  of  a  dumb  guy."  Why  would  I,  a  non-partisan  officer, 
registered  Republican,  be  submitting  my  resignation  prior 
to  the  leaving  of  office,  prior  to  retirement,  to  a  Democrat, 
and  have  a  Democrat  appointed? 

You  were  appointed  yourself,  in  the  middle  of  a  terra,  or  close 
to  the  end  of  a  term. 

Yes.   [Laughs] 

You  had  already  announced  that  you  weren ' t  going  to  run  again 
in  '62.  Was  there  any  special  reason  for  that? 

He  knew  1  was  going  to  retire. 

Why  had  you  announced  you  were  going  to  retire? 

Well,  I  was  sixty-nine  years  old,  and  my  wife  thought  we 
should  get  out  of  this,  that  anxiety  about — really,  the 
education  structure  was  coming  under  a  lot  of  unjust  and 
unnecessary  criticism.   It  was  becoming  definitely  a  political 
football.   I  had  never  had  to  go  through  that  kind  of 
experie.ice.  Money  was  becoming  scarce.  Everybody  was  after 
his  portion — or  a  little  bit  more  than  his  portion.  And,  I 
had  served  almost  fifty  years,  almost  fifty  years.  There 
comes  a  time  when  you  think, well,  it's  time  to  quit. 

Yes,  I  should  say  so.   I  can  see  where  you  were  ready  to  quit. 

Let  somebody  else  do  it.  My  wife  travelled  with  me  all  the  time, 
most  all  the  time,  but  that  would  be  business  all  the  time.   If 
we  were  ever  going  to  have  any  time  together  to  go  places  and 
do  things,  we'd  have  to  get  going.  As  it  was,  we  went  just 
two  places.  We  went  to  the  Islands,  which  my  staff  gave  me  as 
a  farewell  parting.  And  we  went  up  into  Washington  and 
Oregon.   She  became  ill  for  two  years,  you  see.   So  we  never 
got  to  go  anyplace  after  retirement. 


[end  tape  4,  side  2;  begin  tape  5,  side  1] 


Difficulties  of  Textbook  Adoption 


Morris: 


Before  we  get  into  the  details  of  the  1962  campaign,  could 
you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the  difficulties  with 
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textbook  adoption?  That  was  one  of  the  issues  that  bothered 
Mr.  Knight  and  also  Pat  Brown. 

Yes.  Let  me  make  a  general  statement  about  textbooks.  The 
adoption  of  textbooks  will  always  be  a  problem  for  whomever 
does  it,  or  whomever  has  a  part  in  doing  it. 

One  time  early  in  my  administration  we  were  singing 
certain  religious  songs  in  the  schools.  A  certain  element 
of  the  Jewish  people  objected  to  that.  Mr.  Loeb  was  on  our 
board — by  the  way,  he  and  I  remained  very  good  friends,  and 
his  wife  until  they  both  passed  away;  we  used  to  meet  with  them 
in  their  apartment  and  have  dinner  with  them.  He  was  a  very 
fine  attorney,  representing  the  movie  industry,  and  I  met  his 
brother,  who  died  before  he  did.  Mrs.  Loab,  a  \  ry  fine  woman, 
passed  away,  and  Joe  lived  a  long  time  in  the  aptrtment  on 
Hollywood  Boulevard.   But  he  helped  us  through  that  issue! 
That  was  one  thing. 

Now,  to  get  down  to  this  issue  of  the  textbooks  at  the 
time  you  mention.   I  think  it  was  social  studies,  wasn't  it? 

There  was  a  picture  of  an  eagle  crouching  that  apparently 
touched  off  the  particular  incident.  But  I  gathered  that 
there  had  been  trouble  beforehand. 

We  used  the  term  social  studies.  We  embraced  in  that  two  or 
three  other  subjects  that  could  be  talked  about  separately, 
but  they  were  not.   I've  fogotten  just  what  the  issue  was. 
This  woman  drummed  up  quite  a  lot  of  support  for  her  cause. 
And  then  other  people  came  in  for  their  reasons,  too. 

You  see,  we  had  with  us  a  curriculum  commission — 
textbook  commission.  Publishers  submitted  their  books  to 
the  commission  for  action,  they  were  farmed  out  to  various 
school  districts,  and  competent  classroom  teachers  gave  it 
their  opinions.  The  commission  then  would  meet;  they  would 
analyze  these  opinions,  thoughts,  reasons,  and  upon  that 
decision  they  would  make  a  report  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  adopt  or  reject 
the  textbook.   It  was  then  that  the  difficulty  arose.  Oh, 
yes — Building  America. 

Right.  That  was  the  series. 

Oh,  goodness  sake.  That  was  caused  by  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

I  wondered  if  it  was  a  continuation  of  the  Tenney — 
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He  was  the  man  that  did  the  talking  for  the  Sons  of  the  American 
Revolution.  We  had  a  lot  of  that.  We  had  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
on  that. 

I  can  believe  it. 

He  later — it  went  so  long  that  finally  it  shuffled  out,  gave 
it  up.   I  don't  think  we  ever  did  adopt  the  supplementary 
books — I'm  not  sure. 

Some  of  the  controversy,  I  thought,  also  came  from  book 
publishers  who  felt  that  they  were  getting  the  short  end 
when  it  came  to  contracts  for  books  from  California.  And 
some  of  the  questions  were  about  whether  we  should  have  a 
greater  choice  of  books  for  students  in  California  schools. 

Ginn  and  Co.  were  mixed  up  in  this.  There  came  the  question 
whether  they  would  submit  books  to  California. 

At  one  point  Jesse  Unruh,  who  was  the  speaker  of  the 
assembly,  held  some  hearings  on  it;  it  got  outside  of  the 
department. 

Was  that  where  Mr.  Unruh  came  in  on  this  picture? 
That's  our  information. 

Sure,  sure.  Unruh  was  looking  for  publicity  too.  It  was 
another  of  those  causes:  he  jumps  on  to  it  because  it  looks 
like  it  might  be  pretty  good  publicity.  He's  always  that 
way;  he's  that  way  today.  And  before  the  committee — before  the 
hearing  of  the  legislature — Mr.  Unruh,  who  was  the  chairman, 
gave  the  chairmanship  to  one  of  the  assemblymen — I  believe 
from  Santa  Cruz.  Then  Mr.  Unruh  took  a  seat  among  the 
committee,  see.  Pretty  smart  man. 

So  he  could  testify?  Is  that  what  he  wanted? 

He  didn't  want  to  have  the  fire  on  him.  At  least,  I  thought 
that  was  the  reason.  Because  later  through  a  friend  of 
both  Unruh  and  me,  I  received  an  apology  fro:n  Mr.  Unruh. 

What  was  he  apologizing  for? 

He  was  mistaken. 

That  your  textbook  selection  was  okay? 

Things  cooled  off,  you  see.  And  what  he  thought  was  a  good 
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thing  wasn't  turning  out  so  good.   [Laughs] 

Did  it  lead  to  changes  in  the  textbook  selections? 

Yes,  and  I  got  an  invitation  to  be  at  some  inauguration  of 
some  kind.   But  I  couldn't  quite  forgive  the  man. 

There  are  some  thoughts  that  at  about  that  point  Mr.  Unruh 
was  not  happy  with  Governor  Brown  and  that  maybe  he  was 
using  education  to  embarrass  Brown. 

That  might  have  been  it,  too.  That  might  have  been  something, 
yes.   I  don't  know  how  I  thought  about  it  at  the  time.  Because 
I  wasn't  particularly  friendly  to  Mr.  Bro»n,  and  I  was  not  very 
friendly  to  Mr.  Unruh,  either.  So  I  was  paddling  my  own  canoe. 


By  then  the  legislature  was  pretty  heavily  Democratic, 
make  life  more  difficult? 


Did  that 


Oh,  yes.  They  thought,  "here's  a  man" — that's  what  I  think, 
I  don't  know,  and  I  may  be  wrong;  this  may  be  the  wrong  thing 
to  say — "here's  a  Republican  out  here,  let's  have  some  fun 
with  him."  They  did  that  sometimes,  you  know,  to  persons. 

Really? 

Oh,  yes.  That's  what  they  say  they  did.  Everything  that 
takes  place  in  the  legislature  in  Sacramento  isn't  really 
necessary  and  isn't  really  as  honest  as  it  looks  to  be. 
A  little  fun  the  boys  are  having  with  somebody  else — that's 
what  they  say.   I  remember  a  director,  deputy  of  Finance, 
who  used  to  tell  them  that.  He's  dead  now.  Just  having  a 
little  fun  with  the  man. 

Did  having  more  Democrats  around  make  it  more  difficult  to 
get  some  of  your  bills  through,  or  change  the  nature  of  what 
they  wanted? 

No,  because  our  representative  Hogan  was  a  Democrat,  my  chief 
deputy  and  Walter  Dexter 's  chief  deputy,  and  I  had  kept  him 
on.  Hogan  was  a  very  good  man. 

Very  skillful? 

Very  loyal. 

He  never  had  any  thoughts  he  might  like  to  run  for  superintendent? 

No.  He  was  deputy  superintendent,  and  that's  all.   I  don't 
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know,  but  never  any  word  to  me. 
was  a  good  man. 


He  was  not  the  kind  of — he 


Teacher  Credent jailing 


Morris: 


Simpson: 
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There  was  also  a  report  that  Mr.  Unruh  was  not  happy  with 
Assemblyman  Winton,  who  was  on  the  Education  Committee. 

Gordon  Winton  was  a  friend  of  ours.  In  fact,  Gordon  Winton 
is  now  the  editor  of  the  publication  for  the  State  Administra 
tors'  Association. 


Yes,  I  know  he  worked  for  one  of  them, 
before  he  went  to  the  assembly? 


Had  he  been  a  teacher 


I  don't  know.  He  sponsored  the  Winton  Bil"  ,  that  had  to  do 
with  the  hiring  of  the  teachers.   He  had  quite  a  part  in 
that.  When  he  was  in  the  assembly  he  had  quite  a  part  in 
legislation  that  dealt  with  education. 

He  was  particularly  interested,  am  I  right,  in  teacher 
credentialling.  Was  that  a  major  change? 

Teacher  credentialling?  I  was  among  the  first  persons  to  have 
a  part  in  the  credentialling  of  teachers.  The  principal  of 
the  Anderson  High  School — they  wanted  a  commercial  teacher. 
And  the  Boynton-Esterly  Teachers'  Agency  recommended  me;  I 
was  a  teacher  at  Healds  Business  College  in  San  Francisco. 
Well,  I  did  not  have  any  credential,  as  they  called  it  in 
those  days,  but  I  submitted  my  evidence  to  the  Sonoma  County 
Board  of  Education,  because  that  was  my  home  town.  I  also 
knew  the  county  superintendent,  who  was  a  sister-in-law  to 
the  husband  of  my  sister.  Do  you  get  the  connection?  So 
I  submitted  my  evidence  there  before  the  entire  county 
board,  and  was  granted  a  county  certificate  in  Sonoma  County. 
I  never  taught  there  a  day  in  my  life. 

But  I  submitted  that  evidence,  that  certificate,  to  the 
county  superintendent  at  Redding,  of  Shasta  County.  She  had 
a  deputy  superintendent  then,  Lulu  White — she's  quite  a  girl. 
Her  husband  was  the  principal  of  the  high  school  in  Redding. 
But  Lulu  ran  the  county,  I  thought.  She  wouldn't  accept 
that  certificate,  so  Mr.  Gaines,  who  had  employed  me  to 
teach  at  Anderson,  made  an  appointment  in  Sacramento  with  the 
three  commissioners  of  education. 
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So  I  appeared.   I  was  interviewed  by  each  one  of  them 
separately,  and  I  was  granted  my  credential — special 
credential.  So  I  have  one  of  the  first  state  credentials. 
This  credential  was  issued  in  California  under  the  new  law 
at  that  time.  You  see,  we  didn't  have  any  teaching 
credentials  before  that.  So  then  we  began  and  we've  been 
improving  it  ever  since. 

Then  in  1960  Mr.  Winton  and  Mr.  Fisher  were  responsible 
for  some  legislation  that  would  reduce  sixty  credentials 
down  to  four  or  five.  Was  that  something  that  the 
department  thought  they  wanted,  or  was  that  something  that 
the  department  thought  would  make  things  less  complicated? 

Of  course,  we  all  had  a  part  in  that.  It  used  to  be,  you 
see,  that  the  county  boards  would  examine  these  people. 
I  made  up  part  of  those  examinations  when  I  was  on  the 
county  board,  in  arithmetic  and  reading  and  so  on.  We 
call  them  basic  subjects  now.   If  they  got  a  certain 
percentage,  they  got  a  certificate  to  teach  in  that 
county.  Well,  it  got  pretty  loose  in  some  counties, 
because  if  you  know  someone,  and  somebody  wants  a  teaching 
j  ob ,  fine . 

We  needed  something  on  a  state  level.  We  needed  it, 
so  we  adopted  many  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  have  to 
do  with  teaching  credentials.  They  improved,  but  time  has 
gone  on.  We  had  done  away  with  seme  of  the  special 
credentials.  But  we  still  have  some  special  credentials. 
Claremont  College  has  granted  me  a  Masters  degree  and  the 
general  credential,  which  enables  me  to  teach  Latin.   I  know 
nothing  about  Latin,  or  physics —  We  cut  all  that  down.  We 
changed  that. 

Did  that  take  a  lot  of  doing?  Did  you  get  protests  from  all 
the  people  who  had  all  those  special  credentials? 


Yes,  it  took  work, 
made  void  . 


Those  credentials  that  were  valid  were  not 


But  it  was  more  a  matter  of  housecleaning  rather  than  a  big 
fight  with  the  legislature? 

That's  right.  Life  diplomas,  for  example — I  have  a  life 
diploma  in  all  of  them.  But  we  changed  the  life  diploma 
requirements . 

Did  you  have  any  sense  that  Mr.  Winton  was  introducing  legis 
lation  because  he  was  challenging  Mr.  Unruh's  control  of  the 
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assembly? 

I  think  my  staff  worked  with  Winton. 

And  you  found  him  a  good  person  to  work  with? 

Yes.  Winton — he's  toned  down  considerably  now,  in  his  habits, 
you  see,  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  support  of  schools. 

He  was  a  pretty  colorful  legislator? 
He  was  all  right. 


Contending  for  a  Share  of  the  State  Budget 
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In  the  years  that  you  were  superintendent,  the  budget  for  the 
public  schools  in  the  Department  of  Education  rose — in  the 
forties  it  was  one- third  of  the  state  budget,  and  by  Pat 
Brown's  administration,  education  was  half  of  the  state 
budget,  which  is  quite  a  sizable  increase.  Did  the  fact 
that  i  ore  money  was  going  into  state  education  make  it  more 
politically  interesting,  do  you  think? 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  were  all  fighting  for  our  share  of  the 
budget,  and  there  was  just  so  much  money  to  go  around,  it 
depended  upon  who  had  the  votes. 

Education  seems  to  have  done  very  well. 

Yes  and  no.  We  had  a  pretty  good  man  in  charge — Ronald  Cox. 
Frank  Wright  was  his  chief  first,  and  then  Ronald  Cox  took 
over  when  Frank  Wright  passed  away.  Ronald  Cox  later  became 
adviser  to  the  Senate  Committee  and  worked  with  the  legislature 
on  this  section  of  the  school  financing. 

He  left  your  department  and  became  a  consultant? 

He  left  our  department  and  worked  for  the  senate. 

That  would  be  a  good  person  to  have  to  speak  with  the  senate. 

He  was  very  good,  yes.  You  remind  me  now  of  the  director  of 
Finance  I  used  to  work  with  in  the  committees,  Roy  Bell,  who 
is  now  the  director  of  Finance,  was  one  of  the  men  I  knew 
personally,  and  for  whom  I  appeared  sometimes  to  defend  my 
budget. 
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You  worked  with  a  lot  of  people  during  that  time,  didn't  you? 
Yes. 

Would  the  Department  of  Finance  have  been  looking  for  ways 
for  you  to  cut  your  budget,  or  that  kind  of  thing? 

The  director  of  Finance  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  and 
they  do  pretty  much  what  the  governor  wants.  And  it's  their 
job  to  listen  as  best  they  can  to  the  difference  agencies  of 
government  where  they  command. 

Did  you  find  you  had  more  trouble  with  the  Department  of 
Finance  after  Pat  Brown  became  governor? 

When  was  Peirce  the  director? 

John  Peirce  was  Goodwin  Knight's  director  of  Finance. 

He  was  a  pretty  good  man.  He's  up  here  in  Plumas  County 
now,  I  think — I  had  a  letter  from  him  rather  recently.  He 
was  in  San  Francisco  for  a  year  or  more. 


1962  r lection  Campaign;  Candidates  Max  Raf :erty 
and  Ralph  Richardson 
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Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  that  election  in  1962.  Did  you 
have  any  sense  that  it  was  going  to  turn  out  to  be  such  a 
scrap  when  you  decided  not  to  run?  And  then  all  those  people- 
there  were  seven  candidates  in  the  primary,  including  Ralph 
Richardson  and  Max  Rafferty. 

Of  course,  I'd  announced  my  retirement  early. 

You'd  announced  you  weren't  going  to  run.   It's  been  suggested 
that  maybe  one  of  the  reasons  Mr.  Brown  wanted  to  appoint 
somebody  was  to  head  off  Max  Rafferty.   I  wonder  if  that  was 
a  possibility. 

Rafferty  was  a  Republican. 

After  you  had  announced  you  weren't  going  to  run  again,  did 
you  know  right  away  that  Max  Rafferty  was  going  to  run? 

No,  I  never  knew  him.   I'd  never  heard  of  him,  and  I  didn't 
know  he  was  a  superintendent  in  the  state.  He  was  down  in 
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Los  Angeles  County  in  one  of  the  school  districts  there.  But 
I  never  heard  anything  about  him.  It  wail  only  because  he 
wrote  an  article  that  the  Readers'  Digest  picked  up — it  was 
timely.   It  was  when  the  people  were  beginning  to  think  about 
some  of  these  things,  that  he  gained  attention. 

What  were  the  things  that  he  was  talking  about? 

I  don't  know.  Something  about  the  basic  education — I  don't 
think  he  called  it  that.  And  patriotism,  and  everything  like 
that  all  mixed  up  together.  That  was  one  of  his  initiations 
into  the  school  system.  And  then  he  blossomed  out  from  that 
into  criticizing  what  we  had  done.  I  told  him  when  he  was 
in  my  office — he  was  only  in  the  office  one  time  just  before 
I  left — I  told  him,  I  said,  "I  came  out  against  you  two 
weeks  before  hand  because  of  your  unjust  criticism  of  the 
department."  And  then  he  slowed  down  after  that. 

Once  he  was  in  office? 

He's  a  good  speaker — at  least  I  thought  he  was  a  good  speaker. 
And  he  swayed  his  audience;  he's  one  of  those  felows.  But  he 
didn't  sway  them  just  right.  Give  them  enough  rope  and  they'll 
hang  themselves,  those  fellows,  always.  Every  time,  every  time. 
And  so  he  did,  hanged  himself  in  California,  and  he's  back  in 
one  of  the  southern  states  now,  writing  little  articles  for 
the  papet — in  some  kind  of  a  college  back  there. 

You  said  you  weren't  acquainted  with  him.  That  sounds  as  if 
he  was  not  active  in  any  of  the  statewide  teaching  or 
administrators'  organizations. 

He  was  down  in  El  Centre  before  he  moved  to  this  place  in  Los 
Angeles  County.   I  don't  know. 

Were  the  things  that  he  was  talking  about  similar  to  the  issues 
that  Jack  Tenney  and  Hugh  Burns  were  raising  in  the  legislature? 

I  wasn't  running  for  office,  so  I  didn't  pay  a  lot  of  attention 
to  these  things. 

And  you  hadn't  planned  to  get  involved  in  that  campaign  at 
all? 

I  thought  that  the  other  fellow  would  be  more  successful. 
Richardson  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  could  get 
elected. 


Morris : 


He  won  the  primary.  He  was  way  out  ahead  in  the  primary.  What 
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did  he  do  wrong? 

I  know  his  MD,  the  doctor  that  took  care  of  him,  who  was  my 
doctor  in  Los  Angeles.   I  knew  what  his  problem  was,  and  I 
think  other  people  learned  it.  Now  the  man's  dead.   I  had  a 
conference  in  San  Francisco  on  the  street  corner  at  Robert 
Sproul's  request  concerning  Mr.  Richardson.   Because  Richardson 
was  a  member  of  the  staff  at  UCLA,  and  had  every  reason  to  be 
good.  He  was  a  professor  of  speech. 

Yes.   Should  have  been  a  good  public  speaker. 

He  wrote  me  a  letter  after  the  election,  saying  he  was  sorry 
he  fell  down.  His  wife  was  a  politician — mayor  of  a  city, 
wasn't  she? 

Was  he  ill  or  did  he  have  some  physical  problem  that  made  it 
hard  for  him  to  campaign? 

There  were  rumors  about  his  personal  habits.   I  think  that's 
what  killed  him.  He  couldn't  get  out  and  campaign. 

And  Rafferty  took  it  by  default? 

Richardson's  supposed  to  be  a  man  in  charge  of  speech,  and 
Rafferty — I  don't  know  whether  they  had  conferences  together, 
o:-  competitions,  or  how  they  worked  out. 

I  think  there  may  have  been  a  couple  of  those  famous  television 
debates. 

Anyway,  Richardson  lost  out.  He  didn't  go  over. 

There  were  also  a  couple  of  press  clippings  saying  that  you 
didn't  think  very  much  about  any  of  the  candidates  during  the 
primary — that  you  thought  there  were  a  number  of  unqualified 
people  running. 

Yes.  Of  course,  people  got  ambitious.  The  job  paid,  what? 
It  was  beginning  to  be  a  fairly  good  salary  by  then. 

Let  me  run  down  the  names  of  the  candidates.  Lee  O'Donnell; 
Charles  Berlese;  Everett  Calvert;  Willard  Brown;  Laurance  Wolfe; 
Wallace  Hall;  a  man  named  [Dr.  Cecil]  Hardesty;  Rafferty,  and 
Richardson.  Hardesty  came  in  third  in  the  primary. 

He  was  a  county  superintendent  of  San  Diego  County. 

In  June  Richardson  got  737,000  votes,  and  Max  Rafferty  got 
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Morris:       660,000  votes.  And  then  Mr,  Hardesty  got  646,000- 

Simpson:      I  never  paid  any  attention  to  the  number  of  votes.  I'd  just 
file  them  away. 

Morris:       Well,  you  didn't  have  this  kind  of  competition,  it  sounds 
like. 

Simpson:      I  always  got  over  a  million  votes,  I  know  th&t  myself.  But 
I  think  Sophia  Fetros,  who  was  my  secretary — she  got  along 
very  well  with  Mr.  Rafferty.  He'd  change — when  he  was  talking 
to  this  kind  of  a  group,  it  was  this  kind  of  talk,  and  so 
forth.  He  picked  his  group.   I  think  he  did,  but  he  was  no 
competitor  of  mine. 

Morris:       Did  you  spend  much  time  with  him,  showing  him  around  the 
department  ? 

Simpson:       No.   I  had  one  interview  with  him,  in  my  office,  and  Mr. 
Hogan  was  present.  I  did  the  normal,  natv  *al  thing.  I 
wished  him  good  luck.   I  told  him  the  department  was  well 
organized,  I  hoped  he  would  keep  it  as  ber  t  he  could,  and 
he  said  he  would.  He  said  he  had  some  person  in  mind  that 
would  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Hogan.  And  Mr.  Hogan  said, 
"Dr.  Rafferty,  I  had  no  idea  of  working  in  that  position 
under  your  administration."  Just  like  that.  I  heard  him 
say  it.   And  who  did  he  pick?  This  man  that  later  ran  for 
superintendent  twice — who  didn't  get  along  with  the 
legislature — 

Morris:       Everett  Calvert? 

Simpson:       That's  right.  A  real  estate  man,  an  insurance  man. 

Morris:        I  had  heard  that  he  was  not  thought  that  well  of  within 
education. 

Simpson:      The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Rafferty  couldn't  get  anybody 
except  Calvert  to  do  the  job. 

Morris:       You  mean  do  his  deputy  job? 

Simpson:       Why  he  picked  that  man  I  never  could  understand.  He  was  a 
liability  to  begin  with. 

Morris:       How  about  Richard  Nixon?  Was  he  a  factor  at  all  in  that 
campaign? 


Simpson: 


Nixon  was  latching  on  to  anything  he  thought  would  be 
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helpful  to  him,  but  I  think  I  challenged  Nixon  for  making  the 
statement,  just  as  I  challenged  Brown  one  time,  for  something 
he  said. 

What  did  Nixon  mean  by,  "There  was  political  boondoggling  in 
the  California  schools"? 

He  got  called  down  for  that,  didn't  he? 

You  were  right  there,  the  next  day  in  the  paper?  What  was 
Mr.  Nixon—? 

I  don't  know  what  he  meant.   I  don't  think  he  knew  himself. 
It  was  just  a  favorite  word  at  the  time. 

Do  you  think  that  even  if  Nixon  didn't  win  his  race  for 
governor,  that  his  presence  in  the  campaign  helped  boost 
Mr.  Rafferty's  vote? 

Might  have.   I  don't  know. 


Relations  with  Board  Members 
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Are  there  any  things  we  haven't  talked  about  regarding 
the  Department  of  Education  and  the  legislature,  except  for 
the  master  plan  that  we're  going  to  talk  about  next  time? 
Any  things  that  were  really  important  that  you  felt  in  the 
way  of  accomplishments? 

By  way  of  technique,  or  campaign,  or  reasoning,  or  operation, 
or  administration?  I  used  to  meet  frequently  with  Mr.  Blair — 
even  before  he  retired,  and  after  he  retired  from  the  newspaper 
office.   I  would  meet  him  in  his  apartment  it  Pasadena,  or 
elsewhere,  and  tell  him  what  was  doing,  what  we  hoped  to  do, 
and  I  think  that  was  the  success,  if  I  had  success,  of  my 
understanding  with  other  members  of  the  board.  We  had  a  very 
fine  man,  also,  from  Redding — he  was  formerly  manager  of 
J.C.  Penney' s  Co. 

Would  that  be  Mr.  Atkinson? 

Oh,  no.   Byron  Atkinson  is  UCLA  Dean  of  Students.   Byron's 
a  great  man,  he  was  a  fine  man.  I  still  communicate  with 
him. 

I  remember  we  met  with  a  member  of  our  State  board — there 
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was  a  union  representative  on  our  board. 
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Neil  Haggerty? 

No,  it  wasn't  Haggerty. 
a  very  good  man,  though, 


It  was  after  Haggerty.  Haggerty  was 


Wilbur  Simons  was  the  J.C.  Penney 's  man.  He  was  a  very 
good  man — he's  dead  now.  Now  that  I  look  at  this  list,  I  had 
contact  more  or  less  often  with  all  of  them.  Here's  Mabel 
Kinney — she  was  a  very  good  person  from  Los  Angeles.   She 
helped  me  with  the  people  of  the  Church  of  Religious  Science. 
We  had  dinner  and  talked.  Ray  Arata's  an  attorney, and  he's 
from  San  Francisco — a  good  man.  Mrs.  Mathiesen  from  Fresno — 
Lordy  me,  she  was  always  talking,  and  she  talked  very  well, 
too. 

In  other  words ,  they  would  go  out  and  make  speeches  around 
the  area  about — 

They  nay  have  talked  without  me.  And  Mrs.  Knowland.  And 
[William]  Werner  was  a  newspaper  man — he  was  from  someplace 
near  Oakland.  That  was  a  good  board.  Oh,  Max  Oslo — he  was 
the  union  man. 

Did  these  informal  discussion  with  the  various  board  members 
help  you  sometimes  decide  what  would  be  best  to  do  with  the 
department?  Did  you  get  some  insights  from  the  board? 

Usually  the  discussions  I  had  were  something  I  was  trying  to 
push  over.  Not  push  over — trying  to  present  to  the  board. 
Now  here,  take  Eugene  Broderick.  He  was  from  San  Francisco — 
he  was  a  very  good  man.  I  think  he  was  a  bond  salesman.  Ralph 
Fisher  was  an  excellent  person — he  was  an  attorney ,  I  think. 
Neil  Haggerty  was  on  that  board,  and  he  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  I  had.  The  labor  union  was  always  with  me  because  I 
was  always  asked  to  come  and  talk  with  the  labor  unions  for 
their  state  meetings.  And  Max  Oslo  of  San  Diego — I  still 
receive  cards  from  Max  Oslo  and  his  butchers'  union. 
Haggerty  has  passed  away,  but  his  wife  is  still  living. 
Haggerty  went  on  to  Washington,  D.C.,  he  and  his  wife.  He 
became  a  national  man  in  a  union  group .  He  s  Carted  out  as 
a  lather. 

Mrs .  Hale  was  from  San  Diego .  She  was  on  the  San 
Diego  Board  of  Education  for  a  while.   She  knew  what  the 
answers  were  in  lots  of  this.  Of  course,  I've  told  you  about 
Jertberg,  attorney  from  Fresno,  later  a  federal  judge. 
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Simpson:       Joseph  Loeb;  and  Fred  Smith — he  was  from  Ventura.  He  was  a 
fine  man.  And  Mrs.  Strong — her  husband  wan  a  professor  at 
Stanford.  He  was  quite  a  man.  Mrs.  Strong  was  very  good, 
too. 

Morris:       They  sound  like  very  interesting  people.  After  you  had 

convinced  one  or  the  other  of  them  of  a  point  of  view,  would 
they  then  speak  to  the  board  to  carry  the  point  for  you? 
I'm  interested  that  Mr.  Riles  stayed  on  through  Mr.  Rafferty's 
tenure.  Mr.  Riles  didn't  have  any  difficulty  working  with 
Mr.  Rafferty  and  his  board? 

Simpson:  Some  of  them  came  during  Rafferty's  tenure. 

Morris:  Yes,  things  aren't  what  they  used  to  be,  I  guess. 

Simpson:  They  never  are. 

[end  tape  5,  side  1] 
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VII  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

[Interview  4:  June  28,  1977] 
[begin  tape  6,  side  1] 


The  Strayer  Report  and  Other  Surveys,  194 7-1960 


Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 
Morris : 


The  Strayer  Report  was  a  result  of  the  interest  in  state 
higher  education.  It  was  reported  in  1947,  and  I  think  it 
was  approved  in  1947.  George  Strayer  had  started  his  study 
before  I  came  into  office.  The  resolution  was  approved, 
Assembly  Bill  2273,  Chapter  57.  The  act  was  to  provide 
for  the  comprehensive  survey  of  the  public  support  of 
higher  education  in  California.  Now,  that  was  Strayer *s 
job. 


Tell  me  about  Mr.  Strayer. 
about — 


Was  he  particularly  knowledgeable 


Strayer  was  identified  with  the  East.  He  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  other  places;  he  was  a  recognized  professor, 
of  course,  of  administration  of  colleges  and  universities. 

He  wasn't  a  Californian,  then;  he  was  brought  in  from  out  of 
state,  as  it  were? 

He  was  professor  emeritus  and  formerly  director  of  the  division 
of  the  field  studies,  Institute  of  Education  Research  in 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University. 

And  Columbia  Teachers'  College  was  the  standard  for 
education. 

He  was  the  chairman  of  that  study  committee,  at  fifty  thousand 
dollars — 

That  was  a  good  sum  in  1947. 
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Simpson:       It  included  Aubrey  A.  Douglass  of  my  staff,  associate 

superintendent,  and  Monroe  Deutsch,  a  provost.  Those  were 
the  three  for  the  Strayer  survey.   It  had  quite  a  staff — 
there's  a  list  here  in  this  report,  eight  members.  I  find, 
in  looking  at  this,  that  I  spent  considerable  time  studying 
the  results  of  their  report,  and  I  spent  considerable  time  with 
Dr.  Douglass  of  our  staff. 

It  was  quite  interesting,  but  it  was  just  the  beginning. 
The  study  raised  the  questions  that  were  later  developed  and 
more  completely  determined  by  the  master  plan,  which  was  in 
'60  through  '75.  Most  of  this  work — I'm  speaking  of  Strayer 's 
work — was  a  study  in  March  1948,  and  from  then  on,  off  and 
on,  to  '60. 

But  it  all  dates  back  even  before  the  Strayer  Report. 
Here  we  have  "A  Study  of  the  Needs  for  Additional  Centers  of 
Public  Higher  Education  in  California."  President  Sproul  and 
I  made  a  report  to  the  legislature  on  it. 

Morris:       The  two  of  you  were  there  before  a  legislative  committee? 

Simpson:      Let's  see.  This  was  1957,  and  that's  when  the  report  was  made 
to  the  legislature.  It's  been  several  years,  of  course,  and 
I  may  have  forgotten  something,  but  it  was  called  the 
liaison  committee,  and  consisted  of  five  members  of  the  state 
board  and  five  members  of  the  regents. 

Morris:       And  then  did  you  meet  with  that  committee? 

Simpson:       Yes,  I  was  on  that  committee.  And  President  Sproul  was  on 

that  committee.  We  had  what  they  called  a  joint  staff  working 
with  us.  We  had  Dr.  Seamans  representing  the  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  Dr.  T.  C.  Holy  representing  the  University 
of  California. 

Morris:       I'm  interested  in  how  the  group  worked  together.  What  were  the 
different  points  of  view  of  the  regents  and  the  state  board? 

Simpson:       They  did  pretty  well.  Well,  I  think  they  were  all  professionals 
and  they  recognized  there  would  be  differences  in  opinion. 
Certainly  there  would  be  differences  between  the  University, 
which  was  established  under  the  constitution  of  California, 
and  the  state  colleges,  which  operated  by  virtue  of  the 
legislative  enactments. 

We  were  beginning  to  feel  the  need  for  the  change,  for 
two  reasons,  I  would  say.  The  legislature  was  interested  in 
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Simpson:       the  financial  picture,  and  other  agencies  of  government 

were  interested  from  the  subject  matter  field — the  curriculum. 
This  was  the  time  when  the  population  of  the  schools,  both 
primary  and  higher  education,  was  increasing  rapidly.   So 
we  knew  that  we  had  the  problem  before  us. 

Morris:       Was  it  a  larger  percentage  of  young  people  going  to  college? 
I  know  there  was  an  increase  in  population  in  California. 

Simpson:       There  was  a  great  need  for  higher  education  because  of  the  many 
people     planning  to  go  to  college.  That  presented  the 
question  of  percentages  of  students  to  be  admitted  on  a 
scholastic  basis,  that  was  determined  by  action,  by 
recommendation  in  the  master  plan.  But  these  other  plans 
I'm  talking  about  first  (the  liaison  committee,  Strayer's 
committee ,  and  all  others),  even  before  that,  there  was  this 
book. 

Morris:       This  is  another  restudy  of  the  needs  of  California  in  higher 
education,  and  T.  R.  McConnell  was  the  chief  consultant  for 
that.  He  was  from  the  University  of  Buffalo.  This  was  in 
1955.  Yes,  I  think  the  various  reports  have  the  final 
recommendations  very  well. 

I'm  interested  in  what  the  thinking  was  in  those  days. 
For  instance,  did  the  school  people  think  that  all  young 
people  should  go  to  college? 

Simpson:       It  never  has  been  that,  really.   I  think  there  was  a  feeling 
we  should  encourage  all  students  who  were  eligible  to  go  on 
to  higher  education,  but  there  was  a  feeling,  too,  that  there 
may  have  been  a  good  many  who  weren't  qualified. 

I  represented  the  regents  and  I  represented  the  state 
colleges,  too;  I  worked  in  both.  I  had  an  advantage  that 
everybody  doesn't  have.  I  think  I  detected  a  certain  feeling 
that  the  University  may  have  been  receiving  students  who  were 
not  quite  qualified.  Although  the  high  schools  and  the  state 
colleges  and  the  universities  had  pretty  well  agreed  who 
should  go  to  the  several  units. 

Now,  we  had  to  work  through  so  many  problems — I  don't 
know  where  to  begin,  and  where  to  end.  I  know  this  material 
may  be  used  by  people  who  are  doing  research  work,  but  they 
would  almost  need  to  go  to  the  public  places  themselves. 
Here,  for  example,  is  the  report  that  covers  the  liaison 
committee  I  talked  about.  It  gives  a  synopsis  of  the 
whole  report,  it  covers  a  fine  printed  page.  This  was 
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Simpson: 
Morris : 

Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 


presented  to  the  legislature  by  President  Sproul  and  me. 

And  what,  was  your  thinking  on  that,  that  a  liaison  committee 
was  the  smaller  group  that  could  work  out  some  of  these 
differences  between  the  different  college  units? 

Seamans  and  Holy  gave  a  pretty  good  report  on  that.  T.  C. 
Holy  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  California  staff.  He 
gave  a  report  entitled  "The  Coordinating  Council  on  Higher 
Education  in  California."  He  sent  me  this,  the  first  two 
years.  Now,  you  must  have  a  copy  of  this.  This  is  his 
letter:  "Dear  Roy:  Because  of  your  years  of  labor  in  the 
field  of  coordination  of  public  higher  education  in 
California,  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  the  enclosed" — 
some  of  us  write  like  we  think,  I  guess — "article  on  the 
coordinating  council  on  which  you  served.  I  hope  all  goes 
well,  and  that  you  are  enjoying  a  more  leisurely  life.   Since 
July  I  have  spent  more  of  my  time  doing  nothing.  I  feel  that 
that  schedule  is  very  pleasant." 

That's  probably  not  necessary  to  read  that,  but  his  is 
a  very  good  report.   I  read  it  over,  and  I  think  Dr.  Holy 
was  quite  a  conscientious  man.  He  tried  to  embrace  the 
points  of  view  of  all  of  us.  He  was  on  the  liaison  committee 
now,  that  I'm  talking  about. 

And  the  liaison  committee  was  later  made  permanent  as  the 
Coordinating  Council  on  Higher  Education? 

It  was  a  part  of  that — part  of  the  membership. 

Now,  the  recommendations  which  required  legislative  action 
were  considered  in  special  session  1960,  when  Edmund  G.  Brown 
[Sr. ]  was  governor.  And  after  extended  consideration,  the 
Donahoe  Higher  Education  Act,  which  incorporated  them,  was — 
Dorothy  Donahoe,  who  was  the  assemblywoman  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  education — she  passed  away;  I  think  the 
Master  Flan  was  dedicated  to  her. 

Was  she  able  to  participate  actively  in  the  work  of  the 
various  committees? 

Yes,  she  was  present  at  many  meetings.   I  think  she  was  a 
single  woman. 

She  was ,  and  I  believe  she  had  been  a  teacher  in  Los  Angeles 
before  she  went  to  the  legislature. 

I  think  so.   I'd  kind  of  forgotten  that. 
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Morris:        I'm  aware  of  her  because  she  was  one  of  the  few  women  in  the 
legislature,  and  I'm  interested  to  know  what  kind  of  ideas 
she  had  about  legislation.  Do  you  recall? 

Simpson:      I  think  she  was  very  helpful;  I  didn't  detect  any  antagonism 
towards  any  of  her  ideas  about  the  program. 

Morris:       Did  she  have  ideas  of  her  own,  or  did  she  wait  to  hear  from 
your  staff  people? 

Simpson:       I  think  she  did  both.  I  think  she  had  her  own  ideas  and  she 
embraced — or  she  was  willing  to  embrace — any  new  idea  with 
which  she  agreed.  That's  all. 

Morris:       There  were  four  or  five  legislators  on  this  committee,  and  I 
wonder  if  their  purpose  was  primarily  to  cortrol  cost? 

Simpson:      I  do.  God  bless  his  soul,  the  senator  from  Contra  Costa  County, 
George  Miller,  Jr.,  attended  a  good  many  of  the.  meetings.  He 
was  articulate  in  some  respects,  and  he  was  kind  of  quiet  in 
others.   I  may  have  misjudged  him  (he's  passed  away  now) — I 
thought  that  he  took  a  rather  narrow  point  of  view  on  some  of 
these  things,  but  I  could  be  wrong.  You'd  have  to  analyze 
that. 


Recommendations 


I'm  jumping  around  a  bit,  but  one  of  the  recommendations  that 
came  out  of  the  master  plan  was  that  the  state  colleges  be 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees  comparable  to  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  California,  which  existed  under  the  state 
constitution.   I'm  not  certain  whether  this  appears  in  any  of 
these  publications,  but  I  do  know  that  we  recommended  that 
the  state  college  trustees  have  sixteen  years  of  appointment. 
The  first  appointment  would  be  spaced  so  that  their  terms 
would  overlap.  That  was  reduced,  of  course,  to  eight  years. 

But  more  significant  than  that,  although  that  was 
important,  was  the  fact  that  they  operate  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  regents  operated.  That  was  not  approved. 
So,  the  state  college  trustees  must  work  through  the 
legislature;  the  regents  must  submit  their  recommendations 
for  finances  to  the  legislature.   In  that  way,  of  course, 
the  legislature  has  control  over  the  regents,  but  the  regents 
also  have  a  lot  of  money  that  comes  in  through  foundations 
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Simpson: 
Morris: 
Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris : 


Simpson: 


and  other  sources. 

In  private  gifts  and  endowments. 

Over  which  the  legislature  has  no  control. 

Yes,  I  think  it's  now  about  half  the  Univorsity  budget. 

So  the  state  colleges  are  still  subservient  to  the  legislature, 
which  may  be  all  right.  Because  the  legislature  has  to  levy 
the  taxes. 

Was  this  something  that  the  state  colleges  were  very  much 
concerned  about?  They  wanted  to  have  this  kind  of  independence? 

They  wanted  to  have  it  just  exactly  like  the  regents.  And  the 
recommendation  went  through  that  way. 

And  was  George  Miller  instrumental  in  thit  ? 

Yes,  George  Miller  was  the  man  who  objected  co  that.  Of  course, 
President  Sproul  had  a  very  good  relationship  with  the  legis 
lature — you  knew  that? 

Yes,  I'd  always  heard  that. 

And  mine  wasn't  too  bad.  He  was  questioned  quite  extensively 
by  the  governor,  I  believe,  on  why  that  proposal  was  accepted, 
but  that  is  just  hearsay. 

And  the  regents  didn't  object  to  the  state  colleges  having 
similar  autonomy? 

Oh,  no.  The  board  met  in  1959  and  we  stated  in  our  report 
to  the  legislature  that  everything  was  in  order. 

Going  back  to  the  beginning  of  this,  I  understand  that  there 
was  some  pressure  from  within  the  state  colleges  that  they 
wanted  to  upgrade  status,  and  that  they  were  very  much 
interested  in  getting  this  kind  of  support  from  the  legislature. 

The  state  colleges  wanted — I  wouldn't  use  the  word  "authority." 
I  want  to  tell  this  correctly,  because  this  may  be  used  by 
somebody.  There  were  certain  people  on  the  state  college 
staff,  and  maybe  some  of  the  presidents,  who  felt  they  would 
like  to  have  more  function  in  their  work,  in  their  studies, 
comparable  with  the  University. 


Morris: 


That  was  what  the  recommendations  were,  that  the  state  colleges 
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Morris : 

Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


not  only  be  four  year  Institutions  but  be  able  to  give  the 
master's  degree  and  then  eventually  give  a  joint  doctorate 
degree  with  the  University. 

Well,  in  simple  language,  I  think  that  the  colleges  all  wanted 
to  be  universities.  But  we  were  not  ready  for  that. 

Why  not? 

Because  it's  not  acceptable  by  the  people  vrho  represented  our 
education. 

In  California? 
In  California. 
The  University  wasn't  ready  for  that? 

I'm  satisfied  in  aaying  that  I'm  sure  that  the  University  was 
not  willing  to  accept  that  point  of  view  at  that  time.  You 
see,  there's  a  lot  of  give  and  take  in  this  study. 

That's  what  it  sounded  like  in  reading  through  the  various 
reports . 

They  had  many  meetings,  so  they  got  the  best  they  could  get. 
And  that's  what  the  Master  Plan  is. 

It  is  a  compromise,  you're  saying. 

Yes.  It  has  many  compromises.  The  only  one  that  the  legislature 
would  not  accept — see,  we  recommended  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  take  place,  and  I'm  quoting,  "The  precise  statement 
of  the  functions  of  each  of  the  three  publicly  supported  segments 
of  higher  education."  That's  what  the  major  proposition  would 
be.   "The  creation  of  the  state  board — "  You  want  me  to 
tell  you  what  took  place.  Well,  lots  of  things  took  place. 

Can  you  recall  some  of  the  discussions  about  some  of  these 
compromises?   What  the  University  was  willing  to  give  up,  as 
it  were,  and  what  the  state  colleges  were  willing  to  accept? 

You  know,  I've  given  this  quite  a  bit  of  thought  since  I've 
had  your  letter,  and  I've  looked  at  all  this  material.  But 
the  discussions  are  not  recorded. 

One  of  the  things  you've  mentioned  in  that  the  state 
legislature  was  concerned  about  the  financial  aspects  of  this. 
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Morris:       Were  they  concerned  that  higher  education  was  costing  too 

much?  Were  they  trying  to  limit  the  budgets  of  the  different 
segments  of  higher  education? 

Simpson:       I  said  earlier  that  we  needed  more  professors  in  all  avenues, 
because  we  had  more  students.  I'm  talking  about  then;  it's 
entirely  different  now.  That's  why  the  change  took  place  in 
modifying  the  master  plan.  Not  during  my  administration. 

Morris:       No,  it  was  about  1967,  I  believe,  that  they  then  revised  the 
master  plan. 

Simpson:       Yes. 

Morris:       I  was  wondering  if  in  the  late  1950s  there  were  federal  funds 
for  colleges  and  universities  that  were  a  factor  in  the  master 
plan  decisions? 

Morris:        I  don't  recall  that  federal  dollars  were  a  part  of  this.  I 
don't  think  so. 

[tape  turned  off  and  restarted] 

Simpson:      It  was  just  beginning,  you  see,  and  I've  made  lot  of  checks  in 
here,  see.  They  didn't  come  up  with  much.  Well,  they  came 
up  with  a  great  deal  considering  the  time — the  times  they 
were  talking  about.  And  they  were  the  beginning  that  compelled 
this  study. 

Morris:       It  led  to  the  master  plan  itself? 
Simpson:       Yes. 

Morris:       Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  You  worked  with  both  the 

regents  and  the  state  board  of  education.  How  much  were  they 
involved  in  these  studies  and  these  discussions? 

Simpson:       The  state  board  and  the  regents  held  joint  meetings.  I  think 
the  first  time  was  1959  that  the  boards  got  together. 

Morris:        So  that  the  staff  could  present  the  study? 
Simpson:      Yes. 

Morris:       Some  of  the  material  that  I  read  suggests  that  in  some  of 
these  unofficial  agreements  between  the  University  and  the 
state  colleges  there  was  a  feeling  that  sometimes  the 
University  didn't  live  up  to  those  agreements.   I  guess 
that  would  be  on  admissions  policies  and  things  like  that — 
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Simpson: 
Morris : 

Simpson: 


that  the  University  sort  of  went  its  own  way.  Do  you  recall 
expressions  of  that  kind  of  feeling? 

I  don't  recall  that.  You  know,  it  took  a  lot  of  doing. 

I  can  see  this,  over  a  number  of  years,  to  work  out  these 
relationships . 

Which  finally  culminated  in  what  we  have  today.   It  just  took 
that  long  to  do  it. 

Sure.  Eow  much  a  part  of  this  were  Junior  colleges? 

Well,  the  junior  colleges  were  under  the  board  of  education, 
and  they  were  separated  from  us — from  the  State  Board  of 
Education — and  came  under  a  local  board.  They  have  just 
appointed  what  they  call  a  chancellor. 

Have  they? 

A  new  chancellor.  They've  gone  back  to  the — so  we  have  a 
chancellor  of  the  community  colleges,  which  is  the  president. 

And  how  about  the  private  colleges  and  universities?  I  see  in 
these  committees  there  were  representatives  from  the  private 
colleges — Stanford,  College  of  the  Pacific,  Claremont  Colleges- 
in  the  master  plan  committee. 

Yes,  in  the  coordinating  council. 

There  were  also  people  on  the  master  plan  comtrittee  itself 
from  Stanford  and  Loyola  and  Claremont. 

Yes,  the  master  plan  was  Coons  and  Brown,  Champion  and  Dumke, 
Holy  and  McHenry,  Tyler  and  Worth.   Sexton  was  a  consultant. 

You  asked  me  how  much  time  I  spent — I  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  on  that  little  business. 


Administration  of  the  State  Colleges  in  the  1950s 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Just  planning  the  administration  of  the  state  colleges,  while 
they  were  under  the  superintendent,  took  a  let  of  time? 

They  were  fewer.  When  I  began,  when  I  came  into  office,  they 
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multiplied  rapidly,  certainly. 

Were  they  already  planned  when  you  came  in? 

And  they  would  be  under  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  the 
director — I  was  called  the  director  of  education  for  the 
state  colleges,  and  I  was  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  for  the  rest  of  the  school  system.  As  director 
of  education  I  had  jurisdiction  over  all  the  ptate  colleges. 
In  other  words,  I  was  like  Professor  Sproul  was  in  the 
University,  or  chancellor. 

Could  they  pretty  well  operate  on  their  own?  Or  how  much 
direction  did  they  need  from  you  in  Sacramento? 

I  had  an  associate  superintendent,  deputy  superintendent — 
Aubrey  Douglass  really  functioned  for  me  as  director. 

I  see.   So  he  primarily  had  the  day-to-day  responsibility. 

He  was  constantly  in  touch  with  their  problems.  After  that 
I  had  Dr.  J.  Burton  Vasche,  after  Dr.  Douglass  passed  away. 
It  was  too  bad,  because  he  was  a  great  man.  And  quite  an 
author  on  secondary  education. 

Did  you  find  Mr.  Vasche  already  in  one  of  the  state  colleges 
and  bring  him  to  Sacramento? 

No,  Vasche  was  the  commissioner  of  higher  education  in 
Colorado.   I  got  him  from  there.  But  he  had  been  known 
to  all  of  us  in  California  for  his  interest  in  the  state 
colleges. 

Through  your  professional  association? 

Before  he  went  to  Colorado — he  was  never  a  president  of  a 
state  college.   I've  really  forgotten  the  connection. 

And  he  worked  well,  coming  from  a  small  state  like  Colorado? 

He  was  from  Colorado,  and  he  knew  what  the  problems  would  be. 
He  took  Douglass*  place,  and  is  mentioned  Jn  this  field. 

There  were  two  or  three  new  state  colleges  while  you  were 
superintendent.  How  did  you  go  about  finding  and  deciding 
on  presidents  for  those  colleges? 


Simpson: 


I  would  haveto  seek  out,  like  anybody  else  does,  through  any 
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channels  of  communication  that  I  would  have,  to  find  the 
personnel.   Some  I  got  from  the  University  of  California. 
I  recall  that  I  got  Dr.  Arnold  Joyal,  who  was  president  of 
Fresno — he  may  have  been  located  some  place  else  but  he  had 
formerly  been  at  the  University  of  California,  maybe  as  a. 
student.  And  Dr.  Seamans,  who  was  on  the  liaison  committee, 
had  been  a  junior  college  president,  and  was  made  a  state 
college  president.  Various  ways  I  had  of  getting  them. 

And  Glenn  Dumke,  you  had  worked  with. 

Glenn  Dumke  in  San  Francisco.   I  got  him  from  Occidental. 

Had  you  worked  with  him  before  on  other  things? 

I  had  worked  with  him  someplace,  now  where  was  that?  You  see 
my  memory  doesn't  carry  all  this. 

It's  quite  awhile  back. 

And  there  are  so  many  people. 

I  would  think  that  something  like  the  presidency  of  a  state 
college  would  be  a  real  prize  in  an  educational  career.  When 
people  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  new  state  college 
campus,  did  you  have  a  lot  of  applications  you  had  to  deal 
with? 

We  always  had  applications.  Yes,  but  I  sought  those  people 
out.   For  example,  I  got  the  president  of  San  Jose,  I  got  him 
from  Utah,  John  Wahlquist.  He  resigned  later. 

So  sometimes  you'd  bring  people  in  from  out  of  state. 

Oh,  yes.   I  got  President  Love  from  Nevada  for  San  Diego. 
Which  reminds  me!   Since  he  came  from  the  University  of 
Nevada,  which  was  a  university,  and  then  became  identified 
with  the  state  colleges,  later  in  his  administration,  he 
recognized  that  some  of  our  state  colleges,  headed  by  some 
of  our  men,  were  competent  and  capable  and  comparable  to 
a  university.  He  approached  me  on  the  subject  of  state 
colleges  becoming  universities.   I  agreed  with  him,  but  I  was 
quite  certain  that  it  was  a  change  that  cculd  not  take  place 
at  that  particular  time.   So,  he  remained  where  he  was  as  a 
very  good  president  of  San  Diego.   I  suspect,  but  do  not 
know,  that  he  gained  the  ear  of  the  assemblyman  who  moved 
to  make  some  of  the  state  colleges  into  universities. 
Really,  the  origin  of  that  idea  began  not  with  any  of  these 
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studies  but  with  President  Malcolm  Love,  San  Diego. 

It  took  him  another  ten  years  at  least,  because  it's  been 
within  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  the  change  was  made. 

State  college  presidents  became  large  in  number.   I've  got 
a  picture  of  the  whole  group.  They  would  be  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  each  other  as  their  interests  carried  on, 
and  so  there  was  a  little  nucleus — I  think  that  would  be  a 
good  word — of  presidents  who  would  support  this  idee.  And 
all  during  that  time  it  grew. 

And  each  of  them  would  work  with  their  assemblyman  and  keep 
the  idea  alive? 

I  had  no  objection  to  that.  I  agreed  with  them.  We  had  many 
Ph.Ds;  the  presidents  themselves  had  their  Ph.Ds,  and  they  were 
comparable  in  every  respect  to  the  state  university,  and  many 
of  them  had  research  functions,  too.   So  it  was  a  natural 
growth. 


Research  and  Doctoral  Degree  Issues 


Morris:       Was  research  one  of  the  knotty  issues? 

Simpson:       Right. 

[end  tape  6,  side  one;  begin  tape  6,  side  2] 

You  get  ideas  from  talking  to  people  on  these  things.  They 
say  things  that  they  probably  wouldn't  write. 

Morris:       Sometimes.  Research  seems  to  be  an  area  where  there  might 
be  a  difference  in  opinion. 

Simpson:       Yes,  well,  research  wouldn't  be  permitted  in  the  state 
colleges,  but  it  was  felt  that  most  of  that  would  be 
conducted  by  the  University  itself.  The  state  colleges 
were  granted  some  authority,  but  not  very  much.   So  that 
was  an  issue,  not  only  of  the  state  colleges  themselves 
and  the  University,  but  it  also  took  place  with  the 
legislature  providing  funds,  too. 

Morris:       Sure,  for  specific  research  projects. 

Simpson:      Now,  that  related  also  to  the  granting  of  the  doctoral 
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degree.   State  colleges  could  grant  the  doctoral  degree,  but 
it  had  to  be  approved  by  the  University  of  California. 

That  sounds  sort  of  awkward.  A  young  fellow  working  away  at 
San  Jose,  for  example,  would  have  to  go  up  to  Berkeley  to 
get  his  Ph.D.  approved? 

Well,  that  was  a  bone  of  contention,  of  course. 
A  Ph.D.  requires  that  you  do  individual  research. 

I  think  they  did  permit  the  state  college  to  give  the  degree, 
if  the  University  approved.   Is  that  worded  some  way  in  the 
report? 

I  didn't  come  across  it  but  I  wondered  if  maybe  the  Coordinating 
Council  had  something  tc  do  with  it. 

The  Coordinating  Council  had  something  to  do  with  that,  right. 

In  working  out  the  details  of  the  Master  Plan  study,  was  there 
any  consultation  with  something  like  that  Western  Interstate 
Commission  for  Education  [WICHE]  that  you  were  a  part  of? 
That's  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me. 

They  didn't  enter  into  this  at  all.  WICHE  came  into  existence 
in  order  that  colleges  of  less  training  should  be  able  to  get 
that  training  for  those  people  in  other  states. 

I  see,  so  that  people  could  go  from  state  to  state. 

Yes,  and  it's  still  functioning.  California  is  one  of  the 
seven  western  regional  states.  I  was  a  member  of  the  first 
group.   I  think  Dr.  Dumke  is  a  member  now,  and  I  think  the 
present  governor  has  neglected  to  appoint  anybody  else,  so 
they're  functioning  in  that  way. 

Now,  did  the  governors  take  any  personal  interest  in  the 
different  developments  in  the  higher  education  relationships? 

I  think  Governor  Pat  Brown  was  present  when  the  boards  met. 
Of  course,  he  is  a  member  of  the  regents,  and  he  heard  the 
discussion,  and  he  was  one  of  the  members  to  vote  the 
approval. 
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The  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Governor 


Morris:       I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  work  as  a 

regent.  One  of  the  things  I'm  curious  about  is  how  often 
the  governor  managed  to  make  the  regents'  meetings. 

Simpson:       During  the  agitation  on  the  loyalty  oath,  Governor  Warren  was 
always  present.  He  was  a  very  good  presider. 

Morris:       Does  the  governor  preside  when  he's  present? 

Simpson:       Yes,  he  was  the  president  of  the  regents.  He  may  have 

presided  if  he  wanted ,  and  then  they  have  a  chairman  who 
presides.   I  don't  recall  Knight  presiding — he  may  have,  but 
the  chairman  usually  conduc  :ed  the  meetings.  But  Governor 
Warren,  he  was  right  there. 

» 

I  never  had  any  sympathy  with  this  agination  on  communism, 
conducted  as  it  was  by  those  who  were  promoting  it,  or 
talking  in  favor  of  it.   I  don't  believe  they  were  communists 
themselves-: — I  think  they  were  just  agitating  for  it. 

Morris:       Did  you  feel  there  needed  to  be  some  kind  of  a  loyalty  oath 
in  1950? 

Simpson:       I  never  thought  there  had  to  be  any  oath  other  than  the  one 
that  is  provided  in  the  constitution. 

Morris:       That  all  state  employees  take  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Simpson:       This  business  of  repeating  yourself  in  other  words  was  not 
necessary;  but,  in  order  to  get  some  place,  in  order  to  get 
some  sense  of  harmony,  we  did  have  a  little  change  in  the 
oath  of  office.   I  don't  know  what  it  was,  but  you'll  probably 
find  it  in  the  records  some  place. 

Morris:        It  went  on  for  several  years,  and  at  one  point  a  number  of 
the  professors  at  Berkeley  were  fired — they  wouldn't  sign 
an  oath  as  a  condition  of  renewing  their  contract.  Quite  a 
number  were  fired. 

Simpson:       I  guess  those  who  identified  themselves  as  being  communists 
were  let  out — fired. 

Morris:       That  was  always  a  curious  question,  whether  by  refusing  to 
sign  an  oath  they  did  not  identify  themselves  as  communists. 
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Simpson:       Well*  if  they  didn't  sign  it  they  were  fired. 

Morris:       Were  you  able  to  attend  many  of  the  regents'  meetings  among 
your  other  responsibilities? 

Simpson:       I  was  always  at  a  regents  meeting.  Oh,  yes,  I  made  a  regular 
job  of  it.  And  I  was  on  some  of  their  committees — audit  and 
a  few  others  that  they  put  me  on. 

Morris:       Yes,  there  were  some  letters  about  that  in  your  file.  You 

were  chairman  of  a  committee  on  teacher  training  institutions. 
I  wondered  if  you  recalled  what  the  work  of  that  committee 
would  be? 

Simpson:      Those  reports  are  pretty  well  identified. 

Morris:        In  general,  how  did  the  regents'  meetings  compare  with  the 
meetings  of  the  State  Board  of  Education? 

Simpson:       Different  kinds  of  boards — two  different  Linds  of  boards. 

Morris :       In  what  way? 

Simpson:       We  had  two  women  on  our  board,  didn't  we? 

Morris:       Yes,  you  did.  That's  the  state  board.  There  were  usually 
two  women  on  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

Simpson:       Mrs.  Hearst  was  on  the  regents,  and  Mrs.  Chandler  was  on  it. 
Mrs.  Chandler  later  resigned,  and  Mrs.  Hearst  didn't  resign 
until  after  this  scandal  of  her  daughter.   I  don't  know  if 
there  are  any  women  on  there  now  or  not. 

Morris:  Yes. 

Simpson:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Heller  took  her  husband's  place. 

Morris:  Right,  and  she  just  retired  as  chairman. 

Simpson:  He  was  a  very  well-known  attorney. 

Morris:  Were  the  women  notable  in  their  contributions  to  the  discussions? 

Simpson:       The  women  all  had  their  opportunity  to  talk  and  they  were 
members,  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  they  were  not  figure 
heads.  Nor  were  they  on  the  State  Board  of  Education;  they 
were  prominent  people.   I  said  the  boards  were  different,  and 
I  guess  I'm  wrong  in  using  those  terms.  But  the  regents 
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during  my  time  were  sixteen-year  members,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  only  four  years. 

Do  you  think  a  longer  term  gives  you  a  different  kind  of 
authority? 

I  think  it  gets  a  different  kind  of  a  board.   I  think  they're 
not  subjected  to  all  the  temporary  wishes  that  the  people  cook 
up.  They  soon  blow  over,  and  they  don't  amount  to  anything. 
They  make  a  lot  of  newspaper  copy.  A  lot  of  talk. 

Let's  see.  There  were  a  couple  of  people  who  served  on  both — 
I'm  thinking  of  Neil  Haggerty.  He  was  on  the  state  board  for 
awhile,  and  wasn't  he  also  appointed  to  the  regents? 

Neil  Haggerty  was  a  thoroughly  fine  representative.  He 
represented,  of  course,  labor,  and  he  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
the  employees  of  the  University  had  their  just  due  in  their 
consideration,  but  at  no  time  was  he — he  knew  better  than  to 
be  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  if  I  may  use  that  word. 

You  mean  he  was  diplomatic? 

Diplomatic  in  everything  that  he  did.  He  later  went  to 
Washington,  D.C.  The  President  must  have  appointed  him  to 
the  National  Labor  Federation. 

His  successor,  James  Henning,  has  now  been  appointed  to  the 
regents. 

Times  are  different.  The  period  that  Haggerty  represented 
labor,  and  the  time  of  this  present  represenative — I  think 
it's  a  different  situation. 

On  the  development  of  the  state  college  system,  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  the  labor  unions  were  very  much  in  support  of 
expanding  colleges,  becuase  they  saw  college  education  as  a 
way  of  keeping  down  on  unemployment.   In  other  words,  they 
were  encouraging  more  people  to  go  to  college  so  there  would 
be  less  competition  for  jobs.   Is  there  any  evidence  to  that 
theory? 

It's  probably  true  that  there  were  accusations  made  that  labor 
did  continue  to  support  of  the  education  of  students  for  the 
reason  that  they  would  make  less  jobs  available.  However, 
that  was  not  a  problem  of  ours — I'm  talking  now  about  the 
time  when  I  was  representing  them. 

In  the  fifties. 
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Teacher  and  Educational  Employee  Organizat Ions 


Morris:       You  said  you  felt  that  unions  were  different  then.  Were 
there  teachers'  organizations,  and  other  educational 
employee  groups — ? 

Simpson:       Are  you  talking  about  teachers'  unions? 

Morris:       Yes,  and  the  other  school  employees'  associations. 

Simpson:       Well,  teachers'  unions  were  beginning — the  AFT.   I  did  not 

detect  any  great  support  for  teachers'  unions  on  the  part  of, 
shall  I  say,  the  regular  union  members  at  that  time. 

Morris:       Like  the  construction  workers,  and  transportation  workers,  and 
those  unions. 

Simpson:       I  think  the  union  was  always  glad  to  have  any  new  members  come 
in,  but  I  don't  think  the  actions  of  the  teachers'  unions  were 
significant.   It  was  a  new  idea  in  this  sense.  The  teachers 
were  more  or  less  a  different  employing  body. 

Morris:       They  thought  of  themselves  more  as  professional  people? 

Simpson:       Professional,  yes.  This  business  of  joining  a  union  and 

going  on  strike,  and  so  forth,  was  not  typical  of  the  teachers 
at  that  time. 

Morris:       How  about  other  school  employees? 

Simpson:       Of  course  the  teachers  had  their  association,  more  or  less. 
It  was  called  the  California  Teachers'  Association.  There 
would  be  the  employees — the  janitors  and  the  bus  drivers,  and 
so  forth — who  had  their  own  association.  But  they  were 
fewer  in  number.  As  their  numbers  grew,  and  their  interests 
and  their  demands,  and  the  change  in  the  general  public's 
attitude  in  support  of  them,  they  became  more  aggressive. 
The  competition  between  agencies  of  government  became  more 
sensitive,  and  that  was  really  back  of  the  beginning  of 
this  movement. 

Morris:       That  the  employees  were  becoming  stronger  and  making  more 
demands . 

Simpson:      Yes.  Finance  has  always  been  the  crux  of  the  problem.   It  was 
difficult  for  the  school  administrators  to  understand  why  there 
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was  a  need  for  this  unionization — the  growing  of  It.  But  at 
the  present  time  you  now  have  the  administrators  with  their 
association,  and  you  have  the  teachers  with  their  association, 
and  all  of  the  other  employees — they're  divided,  and  so  we  get 
constant  bickering  back  and  forth. 

Were  you  aware  of  these  kinds  of  problems  beginning  in  the 
state  colleges,  as  well  as  in  the  public  schools? 

We  certainly  were  aware  of  it,  and  we  knew  that  it  was  coming; 
I  think  we  were  trying  to  forestall  its  origin,  but  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  there  would  be  ultimate  growth. 

That's  interesting.   So  as  far  back  as  '59  and  '60  you  could 
see  it  on  its  way? 

Oh,  yes.   It's  been  a  slow  growth.  It  was  evident.   If  you 
thought  of  it  at  all  you  knew  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Did  you  ever  talk  with  the  State  Board  of  Education  about 
this? 

Of  course,  we  were  always  in  conference  with  them.  I  never 
had  any  trouble  with  my  board  at  any  time.  The  last  board, 
well,  I  didn't  have  any  trouble  with  the  last  board  because 
the  majority  of  the  board  was  supporting  the  superintendent. 
And  the  chairman  of  the  board  was  just  locking  for  some 
publicity,  I  think.  He  was  thinking  about  the  effect  of 
this  textbook  burning  we  had;  he  thought  it  might  react 
against  the  governor,  and  he  was  appointed  by  the  governor. 
At  least  that's  what  I  thought. 


Independent  State  Colleges 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


On  the  decision  to  make  the  state  colleges  a  separate  entity, 
did  the  state  board  or  the  Department  of  Education  have  any 
concerns  about  cutting  loose  and  letting  them  out  of  your 
responsibility? 

We  were  in  sympathy  with  the  charge.   I  never  objected  at  any 
time  to  the  loss  of  power,  and  that  is  carried  out  in  Dr. 
Coons'  book.   I  am  one  of  the  only  people  he  knew  that  was 
able  to  give  up  the  authority  he  had  in  order  that  the  change 
take  place. 
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Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 

Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Right.  That  was  what  I  was  interested  in.  A  big  chunk  of 
power. 

I  willingly  saw  that  that  was  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
University  and  for  the  colleges  themselves.  And  so  I  told  my 
presidents,  so  they  would  keep  quiet.   I  had  a  lot — seventeen 
presidents.  They  could  build  a  big  bonfire  if  they  cared  to 
oppose  the  issue. 

Except  that  in  moving  into  an  independent  system,  wouldn't 
that  upgrade  all  the  individual  presidents? 

Dr.  Coons  gives  me  that  credit. 

r- 

He  didn't  think  much  of  the  idea? 

I  don't  know.  President  Kerr  was  not  President  Sproul.  Two 
different  men. 

He  wasn't  as  diplomatic  as  Robert  Sproul? 

He  got  fired  eventually,  you  see.  The  regents  fired  him. 
Kerr  and  I  got  along  pretty  well,  but  I  never  knew  exactly 
what  he  thought.  That  was  difficult  to  find.  His  picture 
appeared  on  the  cover  of  Newsweek,  I  think,  as  a  result  of 
his  accomplishing  all  this.  He  wrote  me  a  letter  apologizing, 
well- 


Clark  Kerr1 s  Role  in  the  Master  Plan 


Morris:       That  was  what  1  was  going  to  ask  you  about.   In  some  circles 
it  seems  as  if  the  whole  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  was 
Clark  Kerr1 s  idea.  How  did  that  idea  get  established? 

Simpson:       It  wasn't  President  Kerr's  idea,  much  of  this  at  all.  But 
there  was  no  use  arguing  about  it,  and  I  just  let  it  go. 

Morris:       Did  he  have  some  strong  ideas  that  he  presented  and  that 
were  incorporated  in  the  plan? 

Simpson:       No.  Here's  what  he  sent  to  the  regents,  of  course.  He  just  sent 
the  regents  a  report,  the  same  thing  that's  here,  you  see. 
You  have  a  copy  of  this,  I  think. 

Morris:       I  think  we  have  copies  of  California's  Ability  to  Finance 
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Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 

Simpson: 
Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 
Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson : 


Higher  Education  1960-1975. 

This  is  his  letter  that  he  had  sent  to  me — I'm  a  regent  so 
I  received  it. 

So  this  financing  aspect  of  it  was  more  Mr.  Kerr's  idea? 

No  one  person  can  take  the  credit  for  any  of  them,  I  don't 
think.   I  think  it's  all  worked  out  in  a  compromise. 

At  about  the  same  time,  probably  because  of  the  Master  Plan, 
the  university  campuses  themselves  underwent  some  reorganiza 
tion. 

Yes.  That  was  internal.   I  wouldn't  know  much  about  that. 

You  said  that  eventually  Clark  Kerr  got  fired.  There  are 
some  reports  that  one  reason  that  the  loyalty  oath 
especially  got  so  violent  among  the  regents  was  that  there 
were  those  who  wanted  to  retire  Robert  Sproul  and  saw  this  as 
an  issue  on  which  to  embarrass  him.  Do  you  think  there  was  any 
truth  to  that? 

Sproul  was  still  the  president  during  the  successor  of  my 
election — after  I  retired.   Sproul  retired  after  that,  didn't 
he? 

About  '63,  not  too  much  longer  after  you  retired.   Because 
Clark  Kerr  was  president  during  the  free  speech  disturbances, 
which  were  in  1964.  And  it  was  after  that  had  become  rather 
unpleasant  that  he  left.  Was  it  just  that  he's  a  younger  man, 
and  a  different  generation  than  Robert  Sproul  that  made  him  so 
different  as  president? 

No  question  about  his  being  a  very  intelligent  man.   I  think 
you  said  it  awhile  ago — he  wasn't  quite  so  diplomatic  in 
working  with  his  politics  was  probably  it. 

How  did  the  people  in  the  state  colleges  find  Mr.  Kerr  to  deal 
with  in  making  these  decisions  about  who  was  going  to  do  which 
kind  of  research,  and  dividing  up  the  responsibility? 


I  think  we  represented  the  state  college  interests, 
talking  about  the  state  college  personnel? 

The  state  college  personnel,  yes. 
On  the  committees  or  in  the — 


Are  you 
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Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


I  assume  they  had  occasional  dealing  with  each  other  just  in 
the  course  of  running  their  institutions. 

No.  The  state  college  personnel,  outside,  of  the  members  who 
were  on  the  committee,  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
They'd  do  some  talking,  I  suppose,  among  themselves,  and  I 
believe  their  channel  of  communication  would  be  through  their 
representative  on  the  committee. 

And  within  the  Master  Plan  Committee,  did  the  state  college 
people  find  that  Mr.  Kerr  was  willing  to  work  with  them? 

President  Kerr  would  not  enter  into  that  excepting  as  he 
represented  the  personnel  who  were  on  his  committee. 


Staffing  State  Colleges 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson : 

Morris : 
Simpson : 


Morris: 


You  mentioned  that  one  of  the  concerns  was  to  be  sure  there 
were  enough  college  professors  around.  Were  the  state 
colleges  getting  their  faculty  from  the  University  of 
California,  primarily? 

We  had  difficulty  getting  enough  professors,  and  so  did  the 
University.   So  we  got  them  from  as  many  places  as  we  could, 
as  far  as  I  know.   Because  it  was  up  to  each  state  college 
president  to  do  his  own  employing,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
director  of  education  that  these  people  be  members. 

Of  the  faculty? 

Yes.   1  accepted  the  recommendations  of  the  presidents  of  the 
several  colleges.   I  would  not  know  any  of  these  people — I 
might  know  them,  but  1  would  not  make  it  a  business  to  become 
identified  with  each  of  the  appointees. 

That  would  be  rather  a  giant  task. 

I  wouldn't  do  that.  You  have  to  accept  the  judgment  of  the 
people  that  you  have  placed  in  responsibility  like  that,  and 
delegate  to  them  that  authority.  They  organize  it  so  that 
the  chairman  of  the  several  committees — sociology,  science, 
or  whatever — do  their  own  selecting  and  then,  through  the 
president,  to  me. 

You  said  there  was  a  chancellor  in  charge  of  the  state 
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Morris : 


universities  after  1961.  How  did  you  go  about  selecting  the 
first  chancellor  for  the  state  college  uystero  when  it  became 
independent?  Did  all  the  college  presidents  participate  in 
this? 


Simpson:       I  think  the  State  College  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  Dumke. 
Oh  yes,  now  I  remember.  We  had  our  first  man,  he  was  from 
New  York  State  University. 

Morris:       Did  he  stay  very  long? 

Simpson:       No,  no.  Of  course,  I  said  I'd  work  v/ith  him,  and  I'd  work  with 
any  of  them,  as  far  as  that's  concerned.  Wasn't  he  the 
chancellor  before  Dumke? 

Morris:       Yes,  I  think  there  was  somebody  for  a  short  time  before 
Dumke. 

Simpson:       Yes,  he  just  stayed  a  short  time.  He  offered  the  board  the 
proposition — he  wanted  a  home  to  stay  in  for  himself  and  his 
wife  (I  don't  know  if  they  had  any  family  or  not).  And  he 
wanted  a  salary — this  was  after  he'd  been  on  the  job  a  few 
months.  Well  [laughs],  the  board  being  what  it  is — good 
business  people  and  so  forth — it  said,  "Goodbye."  He 
resigned. 

Morris:       Oh,  dear.  What  an  unfortunate  start. 

Simpson:       I  recall  he  knew  all  these  requirements  and  policies  and  plans 
before  he  accepted  the  job.  Then  to  turn  right  around  and  try 
to  reverse  them  seemed  rather  ridiculous  to  me.  My  sense  of 
administration  wouldn't  allow  that. 

Morris:       Yes,  you  make  a  bargain  and  then  you  stick  with  it. 

Simpson:      Yes,  so  we  had  to  appoint  a  new  one.  And  we  thought  since 
we'd  gone  out  of  the  state  for  somebody  and  didn't  succeed 
in  finding  somebody  who  did  very  well,  we'd  better  find  some 
of  our  own  product.   So  I  didn't  take  an  active  part  because 
that  would  look  funny — you  can  call  it  politics  if  you  want 
to.   I  recommended  (and  others  agreed)  Glenn  Dumke,  who  was 
a  private  college  man — he  was  president  of  San  Francisco 
State. 

Morris:       That  was  part  of  the  state  college  system. 

Simpson:       I  had  appointed  him  to  San  Francisco,  and  I  proposed  appointing 
him  chancellor;  he's  been  chancellor  ever  since.  He's  had  a 
rough  time  sometimes.  He's  had  a  very  loyal  board  with  him,  and 
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Simpson : 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson : 


Morris : 
Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 


they've  supported  him,  something  that's  required.  The 
outstanding  difficulty  remains  with  the  administration  of 
the  Sacramento  State  University  now. 

It  seems,  watching  it  from  the  outside,  as  if  there  is  a 
closer  relationship  and  maybe  more  control  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  state  colleges;  there  is  more  control  by  the  chancellor 
over  the  individual  state  colleges  than  there  is  in  the 
university  system,  where  each  campus  seems  somewhat 
autonomous.  There  seems  to  be  more  direction  from  the 
chancellor  to  the  state  colleges.   Is  that  right? 

They  had  to  work  with  the  man  who  cuit.  Dr.  Dumke  was  a 
member  of  the  State  College  Presidents,  and  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  of  them;  he  knew  their  strengths  and  their  weaknesses. 
Dumke 's  a  historian — that's  his  forte. 

Had  he  done  particularly  well  with  San  Francisco  State?  Is 
that  why  you  suggested  him? 

Oh  yes.  He  had  no  trouble.   I  had  to  spend  more  time  with 
some  state  colleges  than  with  others,  naturally. 

The  younger  ones,  necessarily? 

That's  before  Dumke  was  appointed.  And  some  state  colleges 
took  more  of  my  time. 

Was  San  Francisco  State  one  of  those? 

No,  I  didn't  have  any  trouble  with  San  Francisco  State  at 
all.   I  visited  there  and  I  knew  all  the  problems  that  would 
affect  me.   But  San  Francisco  State  grew.  Yes,  it  came 
during  my  time.  They  have  a  special  school  for  the 
handicapped  there. 

For  all  special  education? 

Yes. 

Was  that  developed  by  Mr.  Dumke? 

No,  San  Francisco  State  College  was  on  the  the  original 
colleges.  Somebody  named  Roberts,  was  the  name  of  it.*  They 
were  downtown,  near  the  Baptist  church,  anc.  they  were  moved 
out.   It  was  an  old  school,  and  had  a  good  reputation.  And 


*  The  John  Roberts  Developmental  Center,  which  was  operated 
by  the  San  Francisco  school  district  with  practice  teachers 
from  S.F.  State. 
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Simpson:        the  head  of  it  did  well.  He  did  some  curriculum  work  for 
us  that  was  significant.   I  remember  novj. 

Morris:         So  Dr.  Dumke  built  on  that  base. 

Simpson:        Dumke  took  on  where  that  man  left  off,  and  he  made  a 
success  of  it. 

Morris:        Was  he  a  leader  in  the  group  of  state  college  presidents? 

Simpson:        I  don't  know,  because  I  seldom  met  with  the  state  colleges; 
my  deputy  superintendent  met  with  them.  Once  in  awhile  I 
would  meet  with  them — got  my  pictu-e  taken  with  them. 
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VIII  MAJOR  SATISFACTIONS  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Higher  Education:  Three  Separate  Systems 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris : 
Simpson: 

Morris: 


We've  covered  a  lot  of  territory.   I  wondered,  to  wind  up, 
if  you  would  have  any  thoughts  about  what  were  your  major 
accomplishments  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction — 
that  long  period  when  you  were  in  charge  of  education.  What 
were  the  things  that  gave  you  the  greatest  satisfaction  in 
your  career  as  superintendent? 

We've  been  talking  about  one  phase  of  it,  namely  this 
problem  of  higher  education  in  California.  That  would  be  one 
satisfaction  because,  you  see,  although  it  went  into  effect 
in  '75,  it  really  was  in  operation  before  then.  And  we  made 
quite  a  bit  of  progress  in  the  junior  colleges. 

In  what  respect? 

I  gave  the  first  master's  degree  in  the  state  colleges — I  gave 
it  out  here  at  Sacramento  State  College. 

The  first  master's  degree  at  a  state  college? 

Yes.   The  state  college  occupied  the  same  campus,  temporarily, 
with  what  is  now  Sacramento  City  College.   That's  where  it 
was  born;  that's  where  it  started. 

The  junior  colleges  in  California? 

The  junior  college  has  been  there  for  years,  but  the  state 
college  moved  in  on  them.  We  rented  space  from  them  until 
we  got  the  present  campus.   We  had  to  go  through  all  that 
process  of  getting  a  new  campus  for  them. 

Was  there  any  friction  among  junior  colleges  when  the 
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Morris: 
Simpson: 

Morris: 
Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


state  colleges  came  along  and  grew  larger  and  faster? 

I  don't  think  so.   I  think  the  University  war  pretty  sure 
of  itself,  and  I  think  the  other  units  of  higher  education 
had  to  convince  them  that  they  were  pretty  good  too.   [Laughs] 

Yes,  that's  the  feeling  I  get.   UC  was  the  team  to  beat,  in 
sports  terminology. 

Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  we  recognized  the  job  they  were 
doing,  but  I  thought  we  were  doing  a  pretty  good  job  too. 
We've  grown  to  that,  and  the  University  had  to  accept  it. 

I  think  it  was  unfortunate  that  higher  education  is  not 
in  one  unit.  Now,  people  argue  about  that.  3ut  in  the 
beginning,  if  the  University,  instead  of  having  itself  as 
a  constitutional  amendment,  could  have  foreseen  the  growth 
that  would  take  place  and  included  these  other  units  (which 
didn't  exist  then,  of  course),  we'd  have  a  better  job,  and 
less  expensive,  perhaps.  But  as  it  is,  we're  doing  fine. 
Doing  very  well,  and  we're  gravitating  towards  the  one  unit. 

You  think  that  is  kind  of  emerging? 

I  think  so.  There  are  people  who  think  they'll  always  be  as 
they  are  now,  three  separate  units.  The  population  is 
changing,  fewer  teachers  and  needed,  and  fewer  buildings 
will  be  needed — it's  possible.   I  can't  foretell  it,  of 
course,  but  it  may  some  day  happen. 

That's  an  interesting  idea.   Several  times  we've  talked  about 
the  fact  that  there's  a  kind  of  a  political  aspect  to  many 
of  the  things  one  does.  Along  that  line,  I  would  wonder  now 
that  there  are  three  separate  systems:  How  would  all  those 
people  who  now  have  a  position  at  the  top  of  one  of  the 
systems  feel  about  being  put  into  a  system  where  they  were 
no  longer  at  the  top? 

It  may  come  to  the  place  where  somebody  will  have  to  give  and 
take,  that's  all.   It's  an  ideal. 


Basic  Education  in  Primary  and  Secondary  Public  Schools 


Morris: 


How  about  the  public  schools  themselves?  The  supporting 
structure? 
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Simpson: 


Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


The  public  schools,  of  course,  we've  made  some  progress  in 
them — we  know  that  Johnny  can't  read,  but  where  do  they  get 
these  people  who  take  on  these  larger  jobs,  if  Johnny  can't 
read?  I've  always  felt  that  so  far  as  the  population  of  the 
schools  is  concerned — I'm  talking  about  primary/secondary — 
every  person  is  entitled  to  this  education.  Every  person  is 
admitted  at  a  certain  age,  and  each  person  is  admitted  to  be 
a  different  personality.  How  in  the  name  if  goodness  you're 
going  to  make  everybody  identical  in  reading  ability,  and 
mathematical  ability,  I  can  never  understand.   I  don't  think 
they'll  ever  accomplish  that.  We  can  certainly  adopt  various 
methods,  and  we  do  adopt  various  methods.  We  have  some  teachers 
who — well,  we  have  Rugg  and  so  forth.  He's  hoping  that  his 
system  will  work  better  than  the  other  fellow's. 

For  the  kids  they  have  in  their  classrooms. 

When  you  stop  to  think,  the  United  States  of  America  is  made 
up  of  so  many  different  races  of  people,  parceled  off  in 
accordance  with  their  ability  to  do  these  things,  identified 
in  several  places.  You  have  the  farm  interests,  engineering 
interests,  and  you  have  professionals. 

All  pushing  for  the  way  they  think  the  public  schools  ought 
to  be  run,  is  that  what  you're  thinking? 

I  can't  criticize  those  who  want  to  try  and  accomplish  the 
same  end  for  all,  but  I  don't  understand  how  they'll  ever 
do  it,  try  as  hard  as  they  can.  That  may  sound  somewhat 
pessimistic,  but  I  think  it  sounds  actually  the  way  things 
really  are. 

Do  you  think  it  possible  to  establish  some  kind  of  minimum 
level  of  performance  for  all  the  children  to  come  within  a 
school  system? 

Well,  now  they've  got  it  so.  You  have  to  pass  an  examination 
to  graduate  from  high  school.   If  you  can't  pass  that 
examination,  you  can't  graduate  from  high  school.   In  my 
own  experience,  I  know  some  very  fine  business  people  who 
have  risen  to  the  top;  they  simply  couldn't  pass  some  of 
the  examinations,  and  yet  they've  got  the  intelligence  to 
do  other  things  that  are  so  much  greater.   So,  I'm 
undecided,  and  in  one  sense  I'm  still  hoping,  still  working. 

You're  thinking  that  there  are  other  ways  that  children  learn 
besides  the  way  we  teach  in  the  schools. 
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Simpson: 
Morris : 
Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 


Simpson: 


That's  right.   I  think  so. 
Other  kinds  of  skills,  maybe. 

We've  tried  several  kinds,  of  course.   I  ve  gone  through  all 
of  the  battles  of  basic  education — now,  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  besides  basic  education.  Basic  education  doesn't 
recognize  any  vocational  education,  and  other  types  of 
education.  Don't  misunderstand  me,  basic  education  may  be 
all  right  for  the  person  who  needs  to  do  certain  things ,  but 
the  man  who  does  not  need  to  will  do  well  regardless  of 
whether  he  has  so-called  basic  education  training.  Well,  I 
think  they're  talking  about  reat  .ng,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

What  about  all  the  special  programs  that  have  come  along?  They 
were  beginning  in  your  day. 

They  are  all  aimed  toward  the  objective  of  what  you'd  call  a 
well-rounded  citizen.  That's  what  they're  aiming  for. 

I  wondered  if  some  of  them  were  a  kind  of  carrot  to  spur  school 
districts  on  to  keep  themselves  lively,  and  to  rethink  what 
they're  doing,  and  to  renew  their  interest  and  dedication  in 
teaching. 

I  don't  know.   Of  course,  we  brush  it  off  by  saying,  we're  a 
different  generation,  the  young  folks  being  so-and-so,  and 
the  old  folks  being  so-and-so.   I  guess  it 's  always  been  that 
way,  and  I  guess  it  always  will  be. 

It  sounds  as  if  you  suspect  that  maybe  children  are  pretty 
much  the  same  from  generation  to  generation. 

I  think  they'll  be  smarter  in  some  senses.   I  don't  think 
we'll  all  travel  to  the  moon.   We  may  invent  some  things 
that  have  not  been  invented — such  people  have  always  been 
there.  Well,  how  did  they  get  there?  They  got  there  from 
some  kind  of  education.   Was  it  basic  education,  or  was  it 
general,  or  what  was  it? 

Or  was  it  some  young  person  poking  around  to  find  out  what 
made  something  happen,  yes. 

Foreigners  come  to  this  country,  and  they  walk  into  certain 
businesses  right  away.  It's  foolish,  I  suppose,  to  belabor 
those  questions,  but — 


Morris: 


It's  interesting  that  that's  the  way  your  thinking  runs  with 


Morris: 

Simpson: 

Morris: 

Simpson: 


Morris : 


Simpson: 


Morris: 
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all  the  years  you've  spent  in  public  education,  doing  it  by 
the  book  and  watching  the  system  grow.   I  must  say  you've 
been  on  the  job  in  some  fascinating  times. 

Of  course  a  lot  of  this  doesn't  identify  with  the  thing  we 
have  in  mind,  does  it? 

Yes,  it  relates  to  you  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
and  what  you've  seen  and  thought  about  education  in  California. 

Of  course,  I've  taught  arithmetic,  I've  taught  English.   I've 
taught  all  those  subjects  and  I've  learned  to  diagram 
sentences.   I  don't  bel'ttle  that  training,  but  I  wonder 
sometimes — maybe  you're  just  picking  out  one  or  two 
successful  people  who  have  succeeded  without  those  subjects. 

Then  there's  the  theory  that  the  reason  it's  good  for  children 
to  be  in  school  is  that  they  learn  to  get  alor.g  with  other 
people,  and  they  learn  what  the  community  expects  from  them, 
whether  they  do  or  don't  choose  to  make  use  of  that 
information. 

This  young  man  who  has  a  high  school  diploma  I  have  with  me 
now  doesn't  use  the  best  of  English,  but  uses  enough  to  get 
along.  And  he  does  well  in  certain  fields.  That  those 
fellows  should  not  be  granted  some  kind  of  an  identification 
after  they  go  to  high  school,  in  my  thinking  is  wrong.  Maybe 
it  would  be  a  different  kind  of  diploma,  I  don't  know.  But 
they're  not  dumb.  They're  very  intelligent,  and  they'll  make 
their  way  as  good  citizens. 

Well,  that's  a  good  place  to  wind  up.  Thank  you  for  all  the 
time  you've  spent  studying  my  questions  and  talking  about  them. 
I  appreciate  it. 


[end  tape  6,  side  2.   End  of  Interview] 


Transcriber:  Justan  O'Donnell 

Final  Typist:  Leslie  Goodman-Ma lamuth 
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Appendix  A: 

Biographical  Sketch  -  ROY  E.  SIMPSON 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
and  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCATION 


Born: 
Parents : 
Married: 
Children : 
Education : 


Experience : 


Santa  Rosa,  California,  March  15,  1893 
George  L.  Simpson  and  Luella  M.  Heath 
Olive  Shields,  May  16,  1919 
Kenneth  James,  Lewis  Edward,  Richard  Alan 


Claremont  Colleges,  1930-31,  M,A. 

University  of  California 

Pomona  College 

Armstrong  College,  Berkeley 

Heald's  Business  College,  San  Francisco 

Chapman  College,  Litt.D.,  19148 

College  of  Pacific,  Pd.D.,  1951 

College  of  Osteopathic  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  D.H.L.,  1953 


1915-17  Anderson  Union  High  School,  Anderson,  California,  Teacher 
1917-19  U.  S.  Army,  Sergeant 

1919-27  Anderson  Union  High  School,  Anderson,  California,  Principal 
1927-33  Emerson  Junior  High  School,  Pomona,  and  Pomona  Evening  High 

School,  Principal 

1933-37  Gilroy  Elementary  and  High  School,  District  Superintendent 
1937.140  Santa  Cruz,  City  Superintendent 

19^*0-14.5  South  Pasadena  City  School  District,  and  South  Pasadena-San 
Marino  High  School  District,  District  Superintendent 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  Director  of  Education, 
State  of  California 
November  19^5  -  Appointed 
June  19^  -  Elected 
June  1950  -  Re-elected 
June  195U  -  Re-elected 
June  1958  -  Re-elected 


Activities  and 
Organizations : 


1919-27  Shasta  County  Board  of  Education 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
19^9-52    Board  of  Directors 
1952-53    Second  Vice-President 
1953-5^   President 
195^-55    First  Vice-President 
1955-56   Board  of  Directors 

American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
1951  Yearbook  Commission 


1925-   National  Education  Association 
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California  Teachers  Association 

State  Council 
191*1-1*5    Board  of  Directors,  Southern  Section 

19l*5-     Sub-Comnittee  of  Committee  oh  Financing  Public  Education 
19^-     Cooperative  Committee  en  School  Finance 
19U6-     Legislative  Committee 

Santa  Clara  County  Teachers  Association 
1933-37   .Executive  Board 

California  Association  of  School  Administrators 
President 
Vice-PreBident 

1932-37  Central  Coast  Counties  Administrators  Association 
Secretary 

California  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
Life  Member 

Advisory  Committee,  District  I 
State  Advisory  Board 

California  Association  of  Supervisors  of  Child  Welfare 
and  Attendance 
Honorary  Life  Member 

1920-27  California  Interscholastic  Federation,  Gacramento 
Valley  Board  of  Managers 

19^7-    California  Conservation  Council 
Vice-President 

1951-    California  Safety  Council,  Statewide  Advisory  Board 

1951-   Teaching  Film  Custodians,  Incorporated 
Board  of  Directors 

191*0-    Oneonta  Club,  South  Pasadena 

American  Legion  Post  ll*0  (over  25  years,  California 

Division) 

San  Marino  City  Club 

Masonic  Order 

Commonwealth  Club,  San  Francisco 

Rotary  Club 
Past  President 

Phi  Delta  Kappa,  Professional  Fraternity  for  Men 
in  Education 

Organizing  Chairman,  Chapter  Alpha  Omicron 

Claremont  Colleges. 


Ill 

Red  Cross 

1932-37   Executive  Board,  Oilroy 
1937-40   Executive  Board,  Santa  Cruz 
1940-45    Executive  Board,  South  Pasadena 

19**0    Santa  Cruz  Boys'  Club,  Executive  Committee 

Boy  Scouts 
1940-4-5   Merit  Badge  Examiner,  South  Pasadena 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
1940-45   Board  of  Directors,  South  Pasadena 
1945-50   Pacific  Southwest  Area  Council,  Member-at-Large 
1950-53   Board  of  Directors,  Sacramento 


Recreation  Commission,  Santa  Cruz 
194o-45  Recreation  Committee,  South  Pasadena 
1940-45  Community  Chest,  Board  of  Directors,  South  Pasadena 

1942-45  War  Price  and  Rationing  Board,  South  Pasadena 
Chairman 


19^2-45  War  Training  Program,  South  Pasadena 

Governor's  Council 

The  Regents,  University  of  California 
1945-    State  Board  of  Education,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer 
1945-    State  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Executive  Officer 
19^5-    Commission  of  Credentials,  Chairman 
1945-    State  Teachers'  Retirement  Board,  Secretary 

19^5-    State  Teachers'  Retirement  Investment  Board 
President 

1945-    Coordinating  Council  on  State  Programs  for  the  Blind 

19^5-    Curriculum  Commission 

1945-    State  Council  of  Educational  Planning  and  Co-ordination 

1945-    California  Maritime  Academy 

Board  of  Governors,  Executive  Member 

1946-49  Commission  on  School  Districts,  State  of  California 
State  Allocation  Board 
State  School  Building  Finance  Committee 
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19^9-55  Board  of  Public  Building  Reconstruction 
1952-53  State  College  Council 

1953-    Governor's  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational 
Television 

195U    Member  of  Study  Committee  on  Federal  Responsibility  in 
the  Field  of  Education,  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations 

1955-    State  Purchases  Standards  Committee 

1955-62  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
196l  Executive  Committee 

1957-60  Pacific  Coast  Committee,  American  Council  on  Education 

1957-60  Committee  for  Development  of  California  Public  Outdoor 
Recreation  Plan 

1960-62  Commission  on  Accreditation  for  Service  Txperiences  of 
the  American  Council  of  Education 

I960-  Governor's  Cabinet 

I960-  Trustees,  California  State  Colleges 

1960-  Coordinating  Council  for  Higher  Education 

1961-  Coordinating  Council  on  Programs  for  Handicapped  Children 

1962-  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 

1962-    Governor's  Committee  on  Automation  and  Technological 
Developments 
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Appendix  B: 

Los  Angeles  Times,  November  8,  1945 


A   Commendable   Appointment 


GOVERNOR  EARL  WARREN  is  to 

be  commended  for  his  selection  of 
Roy  E.  Simpson  as  State  Superintend 
ent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Simpson  is  an  able  school 
teacher  and  administrator. 

He  has  had  years  of  experience. 

He  is  a  believer  in  the  funda 
mentals. 

He  is  NOT  A  POLITICIAN. 

Under  Mr.  Simpson's  capable  guid 
ance,  the  schools  of  South  Pasadena 
have  established  an  enviable  reputa 
tion. 

In  his  role  as  superintendent  of  the 
South  Pasadena-San  Marino  Union 
High  School  District,  Mr.  Simpson  has 
developed  standards  by  which  the 
students  have  achieved  scholastic  dis 
tinction. 

Its  graduates  have  gone  on  to 
higher  places  of  learning  or  into  busi- 


ness  and  professional  life  with  a  solid 
educational  background. 

Mr.  Simpson  has  stated  he  will 
exert  his  every  effort  to  tho  end  that 
"all  of  California'?  youth  may  be 
trained  in  those  fundamentals  essen 
tial  to  the  best  American  citizenship." 

The  new  State  Superintendent's  ac 
tive  leadership  in  the  American  Legion 
assures  that  his  concepts  of  American 
ism  are  of  the  highest  order. 

So,  too,  does  his  membership  in 
Rotary  International. 

It  is  with  every  indication  that  he 
will  steer  a  STEADY,  FORWARD 
COURSE  in  the  right  path,  devoid  of 
experimentalism,  that  Mr.  Simpson 
takes  the  helm. 

He  should  have  the  support  of 
every  school  official  in  the  state,  so 
that  the  objective— the  finest  schools 
in  the  nation— will  be  achieved  for 
California. 
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Roy  E.  Simpson  PRESS 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Sacramento,  California 
November  14,  1945 


The  decision  of  Governor  ^,arl  Warren  to  appoint  mo  to  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  California  came  as  a  complste 
surprise  to  me  and  necessitates  that  I  taka  tirao  to  analyse  the  job  ahead. 
Llany  of  thw  responsibilities  of  this  office  are  .'.'ixod  by  law.  There  are 
those  additional  opportunities  to  assist  in  determininf  the  policies  of 
our  public  schools  to  which  I  shall  r;ive  immediate  consideration.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  time  to  indicate  just  what  decisions  will  be  mado  other 
than  to  say  that  California  may  expect  them  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  boab 
practices  in  education. 

All  of  our  youth  will  not  plan  to  entor  oolle  :c,  tut  we  should  aim 
our  program  toward  a  minimum  of  hijrh  school  graduation  for  ever-/  boy  and 
girl  in  California.  That  program  must  be  broad  enough  and  effective  enough 
to  make  an  intelligent  citizenry. 

I  am  certain  that  the  public  school  teachers,  principals  and  superintendent! 
together  with  the  many  governing  boards  will  reflect  the  strength  and  interest 
in  education  of  the  several  communities  in  which  they  serve, 

I  am  happy  that  my  "active  duty"  in  Sacramento  occurs  duri.ig  American 
Public  Schools  Week  which  is  observed  nationallv  this  week. 
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Sacramento,  California 

Simpson  Will 
Seek  Reelection 
To  Schools  Post 

McClatctiy  Newspapers  Servie* 
SAN  JOSE— Roy  E.  Simpson, 
State   superintendent   of   public 
Instruction,   todny  made,  a  for 
mal  announcement  of  his  candi 
dacy  for  reelection  at.  the  annu 
al  conference  here  of  the  Cali-j 
iornia    City,    County    and    Dis 
trict   Superintendents   of 
Schools. 

Simpson,  who  was  appointed 
to  the  post  by  Governor  Earl 
Warren  in  1945  to  fill  the  va 
cancy  created  by  the  death  of 
Dr.  Walter  F.  Dexter,  was  elect 
ed  in  1946  and  reelected  in 
1950.  He  will  enler  the  primary 
election  next  June  for  a  four 
year  term  to  begin  January, 
1935. 

Cites  Growth 

He  reviewed  the  growth  of 
California  during  his  eight 
years  in  office  and  the  prob 
lems  of  public  education  devel 
oped  by  that  growth. 

"It  often  has  been  stated  that 
no  other  region  of  the  country 
has  grown  at  a  rate  equal  in 
rapidity  to  that  which  our  state 
has  been  and  is  now  witness 
ing,"  he  said. 

"As  we  wrestle  with  our  prob 
lems  of  schoolhouse  planning, 
the  recruitment  of  qualified 
teachers,  the  issues  of  curricu 
lum  building,  the  financing  oJ 
all  details  of  our  program  and 
the  many  other  practical  issues 
which  we  face,  our  experiences 
should  be  helpful  to  other  states 
With  similar  problems. 

"I  will  continue  to  be  inter- 

'ested  in  sound  and  constructive 

progress  on   local,   county  and 

state  levels  here  in  California 

and  the  manner  in  which  our 

own  progress  might  contribute 

to  a  solution  of  many  of  our 

nationwide  problems  in  educa- 

•  tion. 

Problems  Mastered 
"We  have  in  the  last  eight 
years  struggled  and  mastered 
most  of  the  problems  nf  these 
extraordinary  years.  We  now 
are  well  prepared  to  deal  will 
the  problems  of  the  years  im 
mediately  ahead  in  an  orderly 
fashion.  I  pledge  my  best  ef 
forts  to  continue  the  forward 
progress  of  our  schools." 

Before  his  appointment  as 
state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  Simpson  was  super 
intendent  of  South  Pasadena 
Klementary  School  District  and 
South  Pasadena-South  Marino 
Union  High  School  District. 
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San  Diego  Union,  September  3,  1961 

AFFAIRS  OF  STATE 

Simpson  Unlikely 
To  Quit  As  State 
Education  Head 

By  ARTHUR  RIBBEL 
Chief,  The  San  Diego  Union's  Sacramento  Bureau 

I  Copley  News  Service  > 

SACRAMENTO,,  Sept.  2— Roy  E.  Simpson,  state  super 
intendent  of  public  instruction,  will  not  resign  before  his 
term  is  up  Jan.  7, 1963. 

The  capitol  has  been  buzzing  with  a  report  that  Gov. 
Brown  has  been  putting  some  pressure  on  Simpson  to 
resign  so  that  he  can  appoint  state  Sen. 
Hugo  Fisher,  D-San  Diego,  or  some  other 
member  of  the  Brown  band,  to  the  $20,000- 
a-year  job. 

Fisher's  presence  in  the  corridors  here 
a  couple  of  times  recently  has  added  some 
credence  to  the  rumor. 

Some  Californians,  mostly  in  Southern 
California,  have  written  Simpson  and  asked 
him  to  remain,  at  least  until  his  term  ex 
pires.  One  woman  wrote: 

"Politics  has  no  place  in  the  education 
Simpson        system  of  California.  Please  do  not  allow 
yourself  to  be  fast-talked  into  resigning." 

The  position  of  state  superintendent  of  public  Instruction 
is  nonpartisan.  Another  woman  penned : 
"Stand  firm  and  do  not  resign.  We  need  you." 
Simpson,  in  his  reply  to  the  letters,  emphasized  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  resigning  before  his  term  ends.  He  will 
announce  at  a  department  staff  meeting  Sept.  26  that  he 
will  not  run  for  reelection  next  year  but  will  serve  out  the 
remainder  of  his  term,  according  to  reliable  reports. 

Simpson,  68,  a  Republican,  has  been  superintendent 
since  1945. 

There  will  be  a  scramble  for  his  job.  Dr.  Cecil  Hardes- 
ty,  superintendent  of  San  Diego  County  Schools,  has  an 
nounced  his  candidacy.  Assemblyman  Sheridan  Hegland, 
D-La  Mesa,  has  been  interested  in  the  job  for  some  time. 
Assemblyman  Richard  Hanna,  D-Fullerton,  chairman  of 
the  Assembly  Education  Committee,  is  reported  consider 
ing  running  if  he  considers  the  other  candidates  unquali 
fied  to  fill  the  office. 

Communism-Democracy  Contract  Favored 

The  proposal  to  teach  communism  and  democracy  side 
by  side  in  California's  high  schools  and  junior  colleges  has 
met  so  far  with  majority  approval  of  Californians  who 
took  the  time  to  write,  according  to  the  state  Department 
of  Education. 

Of  first  reaction  letters  received,  most  thought  that  com 
paring  the  two  systems  in  the  schools  is  needed  and  would 
be  valuable.  They  felt  that  the  more  students  know  about 
the  twgo  systems,  the  better  they  will  like  living  under 
democracy  and  freedom. 

A  few  persons  sounded  the  warning  that  some  "pink" 
teachers  might  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  try  and 
indoctrinate  students  in  communism,  rather  than  teaching 
them  "about"  commmunism. 

Simpson  will  appoint  a  committee  soon  to  advise  him 
on  books  to  recommend  to  public  school  districts  for  the 
communism-democracy  instruction  and  how  courses  should 
be  taught. 


Ban  On  Literacy  Challenges  Deplored 

Aside  from  the  reapportionment  of  Assembly  and  con 
gressional  districts,  the  biggest  disappointment  in  the  1%1 
Legislature  to  Secretary  of  State  Frank  Jordan,  Califor 
nia's  No.  1  election  official,  was  the  enactment  of  a  bill 
prohibiting  literacy  challenges  at  the  polls. 

The  bill,  which  sparksd  hot  debate  on  the  floors  of  both  ' 
houses  of  the  Legislature,  stemmed  from  a  Democratic  ! 
party  claim  that  large  numbers  of  racial  minority  voters  ! 
wore  scared  away  from  the  polls  last  year  by  being  chal 
lenged  on  their  abi  .ty  to  read. 

Jordan  is  the  only  Republican  constitutional  officeholder. 

"In  my  opinion,"  he  said,  "this  is  an  attempt  to  run  in 
illiterates  to  vote."  He  added  that  the  elimination  of  the 
polling   place   challenges    might   have   decided    effect    on 
forthcoming  elections. 

He  said  that  while  county  deputy  registrars  of  voters 
are  supposed  to  inquire  as  to  the  literacy  of  registrants, 
they  fail  to  do  so. 

"I  think  that,  as  a  result  of  that  bill,  many  more  illiter 
ates  will  cast  ballots,"  he  predicted. 

As  to  the  reapportionment  bills,  the  elections  chief 
branded  them  as  "absolutely  unfair." 

He  noted  that  some  assemblymen  and  some  congress 
men  were  "gerrymandered"  out  of  their  districts  by  the 


Democratic  reapportionment 
He  predicted  that  the 
Democratic  sliceup  of  the 
districts  "definitely"  will  be 
a  big  issue  in  the  1962  cam 
paign. 

Another  election  bill  put 
through  by  Democratic  par 
ty  captains  may  backfire 
on  them,  election  experts 
here  say. 

The  bill  provides  that  ab 
sentee  ballots  be  returned 
to  the  registrars  of  voters 
throe  days  before  Election 
Day.  For  years,  absentee 
voters  had  until  six  >1ay.= 
after  the  vote  to  turn  in 
ballots. 

Republicans  most  always 
have  cast  more  absentee 
ballots  than  Democrats. 
Thus,  they  accused  the 
Democrats  of  steamrolling 
the  bill  through  to  nibble 
away  at  the  GOP  vote  total. 
The  Democrats  said  the  bill 
would  eliminate  cliff-hanger, 
delayed  election  counts,  l!ke 
the  1960  presidential  tally. 
Former  Vice  President  Nix-  • 
on,  Republican,  defeated 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Democrat, 
in  the  California  presidential 
election  absentee  voting. 

The  new  law  states  the 
absentee  ballots  must  be 
counted  on  Election  Day. 
The  press,  no  doubt,  will  in 
sist  upon  getting  and  print 
ing  the  returns  of  the  count 
before  the  day  is  ever  and 
before  the  polls  close  at  7 
p.m. 

The  returns,  showing  Re 
publicans  out  in  front,  could 
influence  a  lot  of  voiers  who 
like  to  ride  a  winner,  elec 
tion  experts  say.  Some  >arly 
returns  from  New  York  have 
had  that  effect  on  the  West 
Coast. 


architects. 
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'4  2os(  anffdoat  tCfmetf  2* 
Part  I-WED.,  SEPT.  27, 1 961 


School  Chief  Simpson 
Won't  Seek  Re-election 

State  Superintendent  for  16  Years 
Squelches  Rumors  of  Earlier  Resignation 


Times  Sacramento  Bureau 

SACRAMENTO  —  Super 
intendent  of  Public  Instruc 
tion  Roy  E.  Simpson  an- 


in  the  $20,000-a-year  job  is! 
expected  to  draw  a  host  of 
potential  candidates. 
Marin  County  School  Supt. 


nounced  Tuesday  that  he  Virgil  S.  Hollis  has  been 
will  not  seek  re-election  in  campaigning  for  it  since  the 
1962.  j  first  of  the  year. 

The  declaration  by  Simp-l    Others   mentioned   as   in- 


son,  68,  means  California  will 
have  its  first  campaign  since 
1906  for  the  nonpartisan  of 
fice  without  an  incumbent  in 
the  race. 

Squelches  Rumors 

Simpson,  who  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  state  educa 
tional  system  for  the  past  16 
years,  said  he  intends  to 
complete  his  current  elec 
tive  term,  leaving  office  Jan. 
j  7, 1963. 

This  timing  squelched  ru- 


terested  include  Sen.  Hugo 
Fisher  (D-San  Diego)  and 
Assemblyman  Richard  Han- 
na  (D-Fullerton),  both  of 
whom  have  been  active  in 
the  educational  field  as  leg 
islators. 

Simpson  delivered  his  an 
nouncement  at  a  staff  meet 
ing,  He  made  it  clear  his 
last  15  months  in  office  will 


continue 
Simpson 


Roy  E.  Simpson 

DPI  Tclephoto 

service,  California  public 
schools  have  grown  from 
1,474,115  to  3,648,900  enroll 
ment  and  $3  billion  in 


jschools  have  been  built  with 


ed  superintendentTn~iiM5  by!  local  and  state  funds. 


then  Gov.  Warren  to  fill  the 


jmors  that  he  would  resign | vacancy  caused  by  the  death 

i  earlier  allowing  Gov.  Brown  of  Walter  F.  Dexter. 

ito  appoint  a  successor  to  fin-l    At  that  time  Simpson  was 


ish  the  term  who  could  run 
on  the  1962  ballot  as  the  of 
fice  holder. 


serving  as  the  district  super 
intendent  of  South  Pasadena- 


Until  July  1.  1961,  the 
state  colleges  were  also  un 
der  his  direction.  State  col 
lege  campuses  expanded 
from  seven  to  15  and  the 
number  of  students  climbed 


San    Marino    high    schools,  from  !4,jOO  to  96,000  while 


The  forthcoming  vacancy  During  his  16  years  of  state 'Simpson  was  in  charge. 
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510  N.  Rexford  Drive, 
Beverly  Hills,  California, 
August  17 


Mr.  Roy  E.  Simpson, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 

Education  Building, 

Sacramento  14,  California. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  urge  you  to  stand  firm  and 
not  bend  to  the  partisan  persuasion  of 
the  Brown  Administration  by  resigning 
your  position  as  Superintendent  before 
your  term  expires.   I  feel  that  your 
staying  on  would  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  run  the  right  man  for  the  job  in  '62 
without  having  the  handicap  of  being 
opposed  by  an  incumbent  who  had  been  ap 
pointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  by  Gov.  Brown. 

I  want  to  thank  you  at  this  time 
for  your  faithful  and  loyal  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  beloved  State. 

With  all  good  wishes, 
Sincerely, 

-   -  -  -  -  ,r 

President 
BEVERLY  HILLS  REPUBLICAN  VDMEN  FEDERATED 


,      HARRISON  GRAY  OTIS,  1SS1-1917 


HARRY  CHANDLER,  1917-1944 


NORMAN  CHANDLER,  President,  Times-Mirror  Co. 

OTIS  CHANDLER,  Publisher,  The  Timei 

NICK  B.  WILLIAMS,  Editor 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  24,  1962 

TIMES  EDITORIALS          ~      ~~~  ~~ 

.Richardson,  Rsffesty  arid  Reform 


Two  articulate,  outspoken  advocates 
of  divergent  educational  philosophies 
are  seeking  the  office  of  state  superin 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  in  a  race 
which  gives  Californians  a  voting 
choice  on  this  office  for  the  first  time 
in  more  than  a  generation.  ' 

Their  campaign,  embodying  a  mara 
thon  scries  of  personal  confrontations 
and  debates,  has  been  both  vigorous 
and  interesting. 

But,  unfortunately,  an  unmistakable 
partisan  aspect  has  crept  into  this 
struggle  for  a  position  which  ought  to 
be  rigidly  nonpartisan. 

Dr.  Ralph  Richardson,  associate  pro 
fessor  of  English  and  speech  (on  leave) . 
at  UCLA,  member  and  ex-president 
of.  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Educa 
tion,  is  clearly  identified  as  the  Demo 
cratic  preference  for  the  superintend- 
ency. 

Dr.  Max  Eafferty,  former  La  Canada 
School  District  superintendent,  has 
emerged  as  the  Republicans'  prefer 
ence. 

Before  the  June  primary,  The  Times 
expressed  its  own  choice:  Dr.  Cecil  Har- 
desty,  superintendent  of  San  Diego 
County  schools.  We  felt  that  he  was 
eminently  qualified  for  higher  office 
on  the  basis  of  his  long  and  respected 
service.  Unfortunately,  Dr.  Hardesty 
ran  a  close  third  in  the  initial  test. 

Neither  nominee,  we  believe,  is  fully 
equipped  for  the  immense  responsibili 
ties  of  directing  a  statewide  education 
al  system  involving  4.25  million  stu 
dents  and  an  annual  budget  of  $1.6  bil 
lion.  Each  possesses  certain  fine  quali 
ties.  But,  on  balance,  both  must  be 
faulted  for  having  developed  too  one 
sided  an  approach  to  the  job. 
.  The  acute  partisanship  displayed  In 


this  campaign  for  a  nonpartisan  office 
distresses  us. 

And  it  emphasizes  the  very  point 
which  The  Times  considers  most  im 
portant  to  the  mammoth  task  of  edu 
cating  our  youth  in  the  latter  20th 
century:  the  position  of  superintendent 
cf  public  instruction  must  not  be  a  po 
litical  prize,  something  fought  for  and 
won  in  the  heat  of  campaign  oratory. 

Can  you  imagine  putting  to  the  elec 
tive  test  such  specialized  positions  as 
state  director  of  mental  hygiene,  direc 
tor  of  corrections,  director  of  public 
health? 

;  Surely  California's  No.  1  public  edu 
cator  should  be  carefully  chosen  from 
the  upper  echelon  of  U.S.  experts  in 
rthis  equally  exacting  field,  without  re 
gard  either  to  party  or  to.  personal 
prejudice. " 

The  post  itself  should  pay  a  suffi 
cient  salary  to  attract,  the  "best"— 
more  than  the  $20,000  it  currently  of 
fers,  far  less  than  what  we  give  our 
Los  Angeles  schools  superintendent. 

The  Times  firmly  believes  that  an 
early  order  of  business  for  the  1963 
Legislature  should  be  the  drafting  of 
an  appropriate  constitutional  amend 
ment  lo  take  this  office  out  of  the 
political  arena  and  place  it  irrevocably 
into  the  highest  level  professional 
realm.  It  could  then  be  placed  on  the 
1964  state  ballot. 

The  next  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  should,  by  all  means,  be 
the  last  popularly  elected.  We  \yould 
like  to  regard  him,  whether  he  proves 
to  be  Richardson  or  Rafferty,  as  a 
caretaker  of  our  priceless  school  sys 
tem  until  the  office  becomes"  appointive. 

The  Times,  therefore,  is  making  no 
endorsement  for  state  superintendent 
of  public  instruction. 


-  -  -     .  •• 

.    .       - 

...  .. 
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Appendix  E:  JOSEPH  P.LOEP 

*         7IO  PACIFIC  MUTUAL  BUILDING 
LOS  ANGELCS   14.  CALIFORNIA 


i  /v  .        V 

X     I).  December  10,   1962 

^ 


y\  '    I  DiREcvor-i  r:'    3ur.A.Tt< 

n T.  1 2  1962 

Dear  Roy: 

Am  I  a  bad  boy? 

At  any  rate,  thus  far  I  have 
done  neither  harm  nor  good,  because  the 
L.  A.  Times  has  not  printed  my  letter. 

I  Just  couldn't  sit  by  and  let 
the  administration  claim  the  credit  for 
having  originated  this  idea  two  years  ago. 

Regards  to  Olive  and  you.  When 
will  we  see  you  down  here? 

As  ever, 


Jplres 
enclosure 


Dr.  Roy  E.  Simpson 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

State  Education  Building 

721  Capitol  Avenue 

Sacramento  14,  California 
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December  6,  1962 


City  Editor 

Los  Angles  TT!-!ES 

Los  Angeles  12,  California 

Dear  Sir: 

I  was  pleased,  to  note  in  an  article  in  the 
Los  Angeles  TIl-TS  of  December  5  that  Governor  Broxm 
will  urge  the  19&3  Legislature  to  reconsider  making 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
appointive  instead  of  elective  and  that  he  said  that  he 
felt  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  rather  than  the 
voters  should  name  the  man  who  heads  the  nation's 
largest  school  system. 

The  idea  is  important  but  not  new.  I  hope 
that  Governor  Brown  v;ill  be  more  successful  in  putting 
it  into  effect  than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 


As  long  ago  as  194'*  "ue  State.  Scare,  of  Education 
did  what  it  could  to  bring  about  such  a  ch..ii33.  And 
in  the  same  year  the?  State  Reconst-tniutJon  a^a  Reeraploy- 
ment  Commission  erap?oyed  E>'  George  D.  Strayor,  as 
Consultant.,  to  supervise  a  study  of  t>he  state's  program 
of  education. 

On  January  12,  19^5  there  was  submitted  to 
the  Reconoti/;.:.  Mon  arid  Reeri^plcynierit  Cornwittee  a.  ''Report 
of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on  ReadUustrnenfc 
Education*"  TMs  report  is  generally  Jcnovn  as  tha 
"Strayer  Report," 

At  ihe  bottoro  of  page  10  of  the  Strcyer  Report 
thciT-  is  a  paragraph  headed  ''The  office  of  Stats 

:>;-.  •;.'<;>  ;;t  of  Public  Instruction  should  te  profc  ;?icn- 


At  pac«  1^  another  paragraph  is  headod  "Hie 
State  Be.:.!--?  of  Education  should  Swlect  the  State 
enu^/it  of  Public  Instruction." 


At  p'xge  15  there  is  a  prc_  >ial  that  the  constitu 
tion  be  ari3dded  to  provide  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  the  members  of  the  Board"  of  Education,  to 
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City  Editor 
December  6,  1962 
Page  Two 

serve  for  overlapping  or  staggered  terms  of  ten  years 
each  and  that  at  the  next  general  election  following 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Board  their  names 
would  be  put;  on  the  ballot  for  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote. 

As  Appendix  1  to  the  Report  there  Is  the 
complete  text  of  a  constitutional  amendment  that  was 
supported  by  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  many  others.  As  drafted  the 
amendment  included  a  provision  giving  the  Board  the 
right  to  appoint  a  director  of  education  for  a  terra 
of  four  yeara  and  to  fix  his  compensation*  ("Director" 
was  used  instead  of  "Superintendent",  but  the  position 
would  have  been  the  same.) 

A  bill  proposing  the  submission  of  the  amend 
ment  to  public  vote  was  then  introduced  In  the 
Legislature  but  immediately  became  a  football  for  many 
political  leoas.  It  received  so  little  support  and 
was  so  badly  ani&nciod  ~c;-.-.Lng  the  l-.sislauivo  discussions 
that  its  proponents  aLrj::lone<3  ail  hop;  oi1  having  a 
satisfactory  measure  ac.;pted  a  I;  uai  :    on. 

It  is  too  ba"  that  the  voters  do  not  realize 

how  Important  '-1: ;  quo;.  jvon  is.  Fr0n  £he  pubUC  point 
of  view  it  f-hould  r^ot  ^  3  possible  -for  &  person  wi;;h  no 
educational  c>-;,Iii'icaiKL,;as  v;hat€v«r  and  wl-th  no  o-fcher 
reason  for  his  n-Aiie's  being  placed  upon  the  "ballot  than 
that  he  succeeded  in  oi  v:?J.nir.3  t\  cer-tain  number  of 
signature.;  to  b«  conalc:;  .^ed  Tor  this  Important  position, 
And  fr-ov.1  t:ac  poinb  of  viijw  of  the  candidate,  whether  or  not 
he  is  the  incumbent,  it  is  unfair  to  coni^ont  him  with 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  legitimately  adequate  funds 
to  support  his  campaign  and  the  embarrassment  of  trying 
to  convince  tae  public  of  his  abilities. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Governor  will  continue 
his  efforts  in  this  direction  and  that  they  will  be 
successful. 

Respectfully, 
Jpl : es 
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Appendix  F: 


MONARCH  OF 


THE  DAILIES 


Simpson's 

Bitter 
Farewell 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  4, 1962 


5C       CP 


By  RONALD  MOSK01YITZ 

Examiner  Education  Editor 

SAN  DIEGO,  Dec.  3.— Roy 
E.  Simpson  ended  his  17-year 
journey  as  State  superintend 
ent  of  public  instruction 
here  Monday  with  a  reverse 
thrust  jet-blast  that  brought 
his  career  to  a  loud  and 
screeching  halt. 

The  blast  hit  everyone  from 
Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  to 
Simpson's  successor,  Dr.  Max 
well  Rafferty. 

Dr.  Simpson  charged  that 
Governor  Brown  had  taken 
credit  for  improvements  in 
California  education  that 
rightfully  belonged  to  Simp 

son  and  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

SLAP  AT  BROWN 

"Although  the  office  is  in 
theory  at  least  a  non-partisan 
office,"  he  said,  "there  seem  ' 
lo  be  times  when  its  accom 
plishments  are  injected  into' 
partisan  politics.  And  I  don't 
think  that's  the  way  we  ought 
to  carry  on." 

Asked  if  he  referred  to 
Governor  Brown's  recent 
campaign,  he  agreed  that  he 
had. 

He  then  refused  to  discuss 
whether  Brown  had  pressed 
him  to  retire  in  1960  so  that 
the  Governor  could  name  a 
successor  who  could  then  run 
for  re-election. 

AVOIDS  COUCH 

The  charges  came  at  a 
press  conference  in  the  U.  S. 
Grant  Hotel  here  where  750 
school  superintendents  have 
gathered  for  the  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  California..  Associ 


ation  of  School  Adrainistra-j 
tors. 

Dr.  Simpson  refused  a  seat 
on  a  couch  with  a  joke  about 
a  psychiatrist,  but  even  in  his 
straight-back  chair  he  seemed 
to  enjoy  releasing  the  pent-up 
frustrations  of  almost  two 
decades  that  a  man  facing 
re-election  campaigns  must 
hold  back  until  the  end. 

This  was  the  end— his  last 
news  conference. 

'QUITE  IRRITATED' 

About  Dr.  Rafferty,  Dr. 
Simpson  said  he  was  "quite 
rritated"  wiin  his  successor's 
campaign,  which  was  based 
almost  entirely  on  attacks  on 
Simpson's  department. 
'We  have  upgraded  the 


whole  field  of  public  education 
,n  spite  of  the  fact  that. we 
have  to  import  over  50  per 
cent  of  our  teachers  from  out 
side  the  State"  Simpson  said. 

Mr.  Rafferty's  unfounded 
and  unjust  charges  that  the 
accomplishments  of  Califor 
nia  students  have  dropped 
from  fifth  to  35th  in  the  Nation 
make  me  quite  irritated." 

Dr.  Simpson,  69,  also  criti 
cized  the  Legislature,  the  pres 
ent  system  of  electing  the 
State  superintendent,  right- 
wing  extremists,  persons  fav 


oring  teaching  of  "just  the 
3-R's,"  the  low  salary  of  his 
office,  and  the  difficulty  of 
trying  to  fire  an  unfit  person 
who  ia  under  Civil  Service. 

MAJOR  POINTS 

But  he  had  kind  words  for 
the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  State's  newspapers. 

About  the  Legislature:  "I  do 
think  the  Legislature  has 
taken  unto  itself  too  much  re 
sponsibility  in  identifying  spa- 
cific  courses  in  the  curricu 
lum.  General  outlines  of  the 
trend  the  Legislators  want  is 
one  thing.  Specific  courses,  are 
another." 

About  elections:  "I  think 
the  State  superintendent 
should  be  appointed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  but 
only  if  the  terms  of  office 
are  lengthened  to  about  the 
same  as  the  university  regents 
(16  years).  As  it  is  now,  the 
Governor  can  appoint  a 
whole  new  board  every  two 


years 


about  change  and  be  forward 
looking  and  recognize  the 
need  for  change.  But  I  don't 
thi-nk  we  should  ever  accept 
the  extreme  conservative 
point  of  view." 

About  salary:  "The  salary 
is  too  low  nowadays  to  at 
tract  the  caliber  of  man  who 
should  be  running  this  sys 
tem.  It  is  $20,000  and  some 
of  the  local  superintendents 
in  the  State',  make  almost 
twice  that  much,  it  should  be 
on  a  level  with  the  chancellor 
of  the  State  colleges,  $32,000, 
since  the  responsibilities  are 
equal." 

ABOUT    CIVIL    SERVICE: 

"I  have  tried  only  once  in  my 
17  years  to  get  rid  of  a  per 
son  under  civil  service  in  my 
office.  The  legislative  analyst 
told  me  that  set  back  the 
!  State  about  $50,000  and  only 
j  succeeded  in  giving  the  em- 
iploye  a  brief  suspension.  He 
i  is  still  \vilh  us." 


ABOUT    THE    STATE 
BOARD:  "The  board  doesn't 
About  right-wing  extrem-  !  always   approve   my  recom- 
ists  and  the  3-R's:  "I  would  Emendations,  but  I  don't  think 
dislike  very  much  to  see  the  \  rd  have  much  respect  for 


educational  pattern  of  Cali 
fornia  move  in  the  direction 
of  what  some  people  call  go 
ing  back  to  the  3-R's.  I  have 
said  and  I  will  say  again,  I 
do  not  believe  we  ever  should 
go  back  to  anything.  Cer-i 


them  if  they  did.  They  show 
their  strength  in  their  inde 
pendent  thinking.  Some  say 
they  are  just  an  arm  of  the 
Governor's  office.  I  say  that 
is  wrong.  They  are  independ 
ent  and  do  an  excellent  job." 
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Mr.  Chairaan,  Distinguished  Quest  a,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Siarpson,  Ladles  mid 
Gentlcgen; 

It  is  a  high  honor  and  personal  pleasure  to  be  able  to  represent  CASA  on 
this  recognition  occasion.     Ifost  of  you  know  that  Dr.  Roy  E.  Simpson  be^an  his 
career  as  a  classroom  teacher  in  1915  and  that  next  month  he  will  coqplete  1*7 
years  of  dedicated  public  service  .     Along  vith  his  other  many  professional 
acconpliGhtaents,  he  was  president  of  GASA  in  19^3-^,  and  aas  also  served  as 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Ify  first  close  contact  with  Roy  Simpson  vas  when  he  became  Superintendent 
of  the  South  Pasadena-San  'larino  Schools  in  Los  Angeles  County.     I  lived  in  that 
district  and  I  know  the  high  regard  ny  fellow  ci  A.«ns  had  for  Roy  because  of 
his  leadership  in  administering  an  educational  program  of  unusual  high  quality. 

I  have  had  some  opportunity  to  observe  Roy  Simpson  as  a  family  maa.     His 
dentist  son  is  a  member  of.  ay  own  church,  and  his  daughter-  in-low,  whose  father 
is  the  presiding  Jud^o  of  our  Los  Angeles  County  Superior  Court  System,  is 
currently  president  of  one  of  our  P.T.A.  groups. 

When  State  Superintendent  Walter  7.  Dexter  passed  away  in  r.9^5,  I  happened 
to  be  serving  as  Prsaident  of  CASA.    Governor  Earl  Warren  telephoned  ne  and  aslaed 
tl?uw  our  association  suggest  the  neraes  of  some  outstanding  school  men  whon  he 
night  consider  for  appointment  to  the  vacancy.    Arthur  Corey  of  the  California 
fljachera  Association  and  I  worked  together  on  this  assignment. 

Governor  Warren  told  us  that  he  wanted  to  appoint  BOOB  one  south  of  the 
2tehachapi,  that  he  wanted  some  one  who  would  have  the  respect  and  support  of  the 
profession,  and  who  could  later  get  himself  elected  to  the  position. 

Dr.  Corey  and  I  canvassed  our  leadership  and  suggested  three  names  to 
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Governor  Warren.     One  of  those  was  Roy  E.  Simpson.     We  urged  the  Governor  to  inter- 
viev  these  candidates  personally.     In  ounraary,  after  Interviewing  Roy,  the  GoTornor 
appointed  htm  as  the  new  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.     Dr.  Slnpson'o 
election  to  the  post  on  subsequent  occasions  and  his  voluntary  .-retirement  at  this 
time  are  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Governor  were 
noet  adequately  fulfilled. 

School  people  Generally  have  appreciated  and  followed  Dr.  Simpson's  leader 
ship.    Many  of  us  were  familiar  with  his  personal  integrity  and  professional 
competence.    We  knew  that  Roy  was  not  one  to  play  to  the  gallery.    There  were  a 
few  who  said  that  he  vas  too  quiet  and  conservative  and  that  he  would  never  set 
the  place  on  fire.     I  don't  know  about  that  as  I  recall  the  headlines  of  about  two 
years  ago. 

You  folks  know  Or.  Simpson's  record.    When  he  took  office,  he  faced  educa 
tion's  serious  post-wer  problems.     He  has  faced  great  obstacles  and  has  had  many 
notable  achievements .    Ife  has  seen  California  become  the  largest  state  in  the 
Union  in  public  school  enrollasnt,  and  more  recently  in  total  population.    His 
office  has  wrestled  with  problems  of  growth,  finance,  district  reorganization, 
the  new  Master  Plan  of  Higher  Education,  assorted  legislation,  and  curriculum 
development  including  the  many  textbook  tussles,  one  of  which  was  the  Building 
Aaerica  debacle  of  15  years  ago .    As  a  member  of  the  State  OurricuLua  Remission 
during  Dr.  Simpson's  entire  Incumbency,  I  know  whereof  I  speak  in  that  regard. 

Roy  Simpson  lived  through  four  election  campaigns  and  won  all  of  them  by 
large  majorities.    Although  a  Legionnaire  and  a  Rotarian  and  a  member  of  other 
conservative  organizations,  Roy  was  called  a  progressive  and  *  left-winger,  and 
DCBJD  of  the  experiences  he  lived  through  must  have  been  trying  to  his  soul. 

But  Roy  Simpson  never  lost  his  dignity  and  sonoe  of  decency.     About  the 
finest  tribute  that  wo  can  pay  him  is  that  durlns  hio  17  yoara  of  high  public    ... 

-C.C.  Trillingham.  former  Los  Angeles  County  Super  in  te1^!  en  t  of  School, 
at  testimonial  dinner  for  Roy  E.  Simpson.  Unfortunately,  the  third1 
and  last  page  of  this  speech  has  been  J.ost. 
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